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Tr must be confessed that the late Mr Scantlebury 
was an unlucky man. He was born heir to a nice 
little property of nine hundred a year. At the age 
of five-and-twenty he married a charming girl of 
eighteen, and ought to have been extremely happy ; 
but, unfortunately, he took into his head that nine 
hundred a year was a poor, shabby income in these 
luxurious days, so he determined to double it. He 
began to study the money article in the Times. Facilis 
descensus Averni, as my old schoolmaster said, when 
he caught us in the beer-cellar. In a few short years, 
Mr Scantlebury had muddled away the whole of his 
fortune in chasing the Will-o’-the-wisps of the Stock 
Exchange. 

I had lost sight of him for some time, when one 
day he called at my office in a threadbare coat, and 
informed me, in a somewhat melancholy tone, that he 
had gone into the wine-trade, and should be obliged 
by my custom for the sake of auld lang syne. I 
don’t know when Scantlebury laid in his stock of 
wines, but I should say decidedly not in a comet 
year. A strong South African flavour ran through 
the whole of them, and, as my wife and I, when we 
drink wine at all, like it good, we withdrew our sup- 
port. So it seems had everybody else. Mr Scantle- 
bury attributed it to the oidium, but I suspect it was 
because he sold such rubbish. 

He then began selling coals on commission, and 
persuaded us again, for the sake of auld lang syne, to 
desert our regular coal-merchant, who had for years 
supplied us with an excellent article. Now Scantle- 
bury’s wines were bad, but his coals were worse. The 
carboniferous principle was but faintly developed in 
them, for they consisted chiefly of slate, in which a 
number of hard nodules were imbedded. These 
nodules used to keep popping out of the fire through- 
out the evening, endangering the eyes of my family, 
and setting fire to the hearth-rug. 

Poor Scantlebury! It seemed, as my Louisa said, 
like an avenging Providence, when he set his foot one 
day on a badly-fastened coal-grid, slipped, and broke 
his leg. He little thought, when the accident hap- 
pened, that he had sold his last ton of coals ; but so it 
was destined to be. Erysipelas came on, and in a few 
weeks he died, leaving behind him a number of small 
liabilities to the surrounding trades-people, a widow in 
.|| her thirtieth year, and seven children. We got upa 


Renee 


subscription to bury him, and, after the funeral, as my 
wife and I sat at home over our smoky fire, vainly 
striving to stimulate the Scantlebury Wallsends to 
burning-point, we began to talk about the family 


‘We must do something for poor dear Mrs Scantle- 
bury,’ says Louisa. 

‘Certainly, my love, I was just thinking of them,’ 
I replied, poking viciously at an obdurate coal, which, 
for colour and consistency, would have made a 
respectable hearthstone—‘ certainly, my love.’ 

So I and other friends clubbed together, and took 
the lease of a respectable house in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, furnished it, and sent all the bachelors 
we knew to board there. The poor little widow 
worked like a trump; her activity was marvellous. 
She was one minute making the attic beds in con- 
junction with Sarah; the next she was in the kitchen, 
shewing Jane how to peel potatoes without wasting 
half their substance. When you consider that she had 
seven children of her own to keep clean and tidy, 
half-a-dozen young men to cater for, and that she 
always appeared neat, trim, and ladylike, you must 
allow that she did wonders. 

Now, young-men lodgers are apt to be inconsiderate 
and troublesome ; and, of all the boarders, the most 
inconsiderate and troublesome, was Joseph Garlick, 
Esquire. All the other young men went to the City 
from nine to six, but Mr Garlick was in and out all 
day, like a domestic cat. He possessed a small inde- 
pendence, and was rumoured, in consequence of the 
heavy parcels of manuscripts that were always being 
brought him by the postman, to be an author. He 
was of Bohemian tendencies ; he often breakfasted in 
bed, and there lay smoking tranquilly among the bread- 
crumbs. He rang the bell twenty times a day. He was 
always wanting change for a sovereign, and when the 
change was brought, used to send it down again for 
more sixpences. He worried poor Mrs Scantlebury 
exceedingly ; still, as he was very amiable, and never got 
tipsy, she liked him. Besides, he was extremely fond 
of Alexander, her eldest boy, a pretty little fellow of 
seven and a half, with rich chestnut curls and delicate 
girlish features—a pert youth, especially in company 
with Mr Garlick, whose long whiskers he used to pull 
with impunity, when he came up for his daily supply 
of ‘sucks,’ for Mr Garlick’s pockets were a perfect 
mine of sweets; and I believe he never passed those 
magnificent confectionery establishments in Holborn 
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and the Strand—how different to the humble lollipop- 
shops of my youth !—without entering and laying in a 


supply. 

One forenoon (it chanced to be a slack day in the 
City), I went to call on Mrs Scantlebury. door 
was answered by Mr Garlick in his shirt-sleeves, with 
a meerschaum-pipe in his mouth, and Alexander on 
his back. 

‘ Good-morning, Mr Buckworth,’ quoth Mr Garlick. 
‘Pardon me for opening the door, but the household 
is this morning at sixes and sevens. Jane, the cook, 


in consequence of a difference with her mistress as to | and 


the exact limits of her Sunday out, has left precipi- 
tately with a month’s wages ; Sarah is on a visit to an 
adjoining butcher in company with a sirloin of beef, 
which resembled one characteristic of venison too 
closely to be acceptable ; our fair hostess has taken 
baby to the chemist to have his gums lanced; in 
short, I am in sole charge. Alick, my Trojan, descend 
from my shoulders, an and pick up clothes-pegs 
in the back-garden. Mr Buckworth, I a thing to 
say ; if you will adjourn to my studio, I will say it.’ 
Garlick’s studio was likewise his bedchamber. 

He was evidently a person of erratic habits. The 
breakfast-tray re on the sheets of his couch; 
the table was littered with scraps of pa 
coloured chalks, Pipes, hair-brushes, and play-bi 
Upon an easel in the centre of the room stood an 

i rtrait in oils of Alexander—not in the 
least like him—while in one corner appeared a 
large lay-figure, with a wide-awake on its with 
which, as a pair of boxing-gloves lay at its feet, Mr 
Garlick seemed to have been sparring for Alexander’s 
delectation. sui 

‘Excuse the disorganisation of the apartment,’ he 
observed, recklessly pitching several clean shirts into 
the bed, and offering me the chair upon which they 
had rested. ‘It is not owing to the neglect of the 
womankind. I have a theory that beds should be left 
unmade until sunset. But never mind that. I want 
to talk to you’—here Mr Garlick hesitated and 
coloured slightly—‘ about Mrs Scantlebury. It’s a 
hard struggle for her to make both ends meet. You 
see, Mr Buckworth, in order to keep a boarding- 
house profitably, you ought to be a bit of a screw. 
Now S. hasn’t a particle of screw about her. She 
treats us boarders too liberally ; consequently, when 
quarter-day comes round, she is bothered about the 
rent.’ 

* I’m sorry to hear that.’ 

‘So am I, and I want to help her. I can’t help her 

' with money, owing to the singular aversion evinced by 
magazine editors for my compositions ; but . can’t 
we take one of the children off her hands? Yonder 
curly-pated youth, for instance, whom you may 
observe at this moment swinging on the clothes-line, 
I —— to get that boy into a charity-school ? 

. school.’ 

‘The Dorcas Orphan Asylum, which affords home, 
Sone eee, and education to the neces- 
sitous chi of ts who have once moved in a 
superior station life. It is a noble institution, 
7 yw og contributions.’ 

* Why, Garlick, you seem to know all about 
it.’ 


*I ought to, seeing I was a Dorcasian myself. 
You needn’t mention it in the boarding-house, as 
some snob might think fit to sneer at me in conse- 
uence. Yes, I am a Dorcasian, though not a bril- 

specimen. The small independence which I 
ae © see has blunted my energies. When 
I school, I was put into Cockerill’s counting- 
house, the drug-brokers’, in Great Tower Street. 
1 might have been there now, but an uncle, whom 
we had lost sight of for years, died in America, and 
left me two hundred a year. Ft ay the City 
immediately, and devoted my to literature. 
Hitherto it has not been a paying game, and I some- 


times desire to return to the colonial market. But, 

like Mr Jenkinson, I am straying from the point. 

This is what I wish to say. I subscribe my annual 

guinea to old Dorcas, as a matter of course. There 

are two votes to begin with for little Alick. Now, 

Mr Buckworth, will you join me in this charitable 
ise ? 


Willingly ; but I fear we shall have no chance. 
There must be many cases far more pressing than Mrs 
Scantlebury’s.’ 

‘My dear sir, . Mr Garlick, lighting a pipe, 

inguishing the match in a tea-cup, “tar be it 
from me to imp the Dorcas or any other institu- 
tion ; but, in charity, as in other human affairs, mere 
merit alone does not command success. Interest is 
what we require, and to obtain that we must work 
hard. If you are at leisure, let us begin at once. As 
soon as Sarah comes in we will call on Mr Cockerill, 
my old employer.’ 

The boat from Cadogan Pier soon landed us in the 
city. As luck would have it, we met Mr Cockerill 
comin, ~ of = own door. i —— 

‘Why, Joseph, my pattern- as I used to call 
you,’ said the old gentleman, » Ftd Mr Garlick 
warmly by the hand, ‘how are you? Why don’t 
- leave off that miserable scribbling work, and come 

k to Mincing Lane? You’re a good broker spoiled. 
Well, ~~ can’t stop any longer now, for I’m 
mare off to the London Tavern,’ 

¢ % may be going on there, sir?’ asked Mr 
Garlick. 

‘Why, bless my heart! Are you an old Dorcas 
boy, and don’t know that this is election-day, the 
14th of August ?’ 

‘I am a fool” muttered Mr Garlick, smiting his 
forehead theatrically ; ‘of course it is, but I can 
never recollect dates. Mr Buckworth,’ he continued 
solemnly, turning to me: ‘I believe in omens, and I 
re; our accidental visit to the city on this parti- 
cular day as a presage of success. Come, let us go to 
the London Tavern, and assist—in the French sense 
of the word—at a charitable election.’ 

I said I should be very happy, and went with him. 
Let me reserve my description, however, of what I 
saw and heard on that occasion, for another oppor- 
tunity when I was something more than a mere 
spectator of the scene. 

Mr Garlick and I set to work diligently to pro- 
mote Alexander’s election. Acting under Cock- 
erill’s guidance, we got the boy’s name inscribed in 


the list of candidates for the ye contest in 


February; and we printed two hun and fifty 
cards soliciting your vote and interest for the above- 
named young gentleman ; ms © biography of 
his late father, in which we said t+ he been 
reduced from affluence to pen by ruinous reverses ; 
and also stated that Mrs Scantlebury’s father had been 
a major in the army, and her maternal dfather a 
lineal descendant of the celebrated Lord ine. 

*I don’t see the object of bringing in Lord Ermine, 
I observed; ‘why, he flouri in the reign of 
James the First.’ 

‘So much the better, replied Mr Garlick. ‘It gives 

ique flavour to the family which is highly 

acceptable. Lord Ermine’s name is worth at least 
fifty votes.’ 

*You wouldn’t advise us to mention Mr Scantle- 


bar | ag occupation ?’ , 
t, the Cape sherry, and slaty-coal business ? 
By no — And don’t speak of the boarding-house. 
avol 

We 1 looked over the list of governors, and distri- 
buted the two hundred and fifty cards among the most 
influential names we could discover. I called upon 
all my city acquaintance, and persuaded seven persons 
to become subscribers to the asylum for the first 
time ; I induced twelve other persons who wouldn't 
subscribe to write six letters apiece 
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circulars) to friends-who did. I lay in wait for men 
who had just concluded a profitable bargain, and 
wheedled half-guineas out of their pockets on behalf 
of Alexander tlebury. In short, I became that 
object dreaded by City men ; the charitable bore ; and 
one afternoon as I was entering a certain counting- 
house, I overheard an impudent office-boy, who was 
waiting for dock-warrants, say: ‘Here comes old 
Buckey with his Dorcas catalogue under his arm.’ 

The Feb: election came on, we worked like 
tigers, and ed altogether forty-nine votes. As 
.the child who was lowest in the list of successful 
candidates polled a hundred and thirty-seven, our 
so looked very blank indeed. 

‘Don’t be downhearted, Mr Buckworth,’ observed 
Joseph Garlick: ‘remember, we carry those forty- 
nine votes on to next election, and as we can on 
trying till Alick is twelve, we have lots of time 
before us.’ 

‘What do you think, Mrs Scantlebury?’ said I to 
the widow, w we were alone. 

‘I cannot feel sufficiently grateful,’ she replied, ‘ to 
you and Mr Garlick for ail ¢ the trouble you have 
taken. When I think what a kind-h creature 
Mr Garlick has been, I feel quite ashamed of myself 
for ever complaining of him.’ 

*I say, ma,’ interposed Alexander. 

‘Well, my love? 

*I told Mr Garlick what you said of him, ma—that 
he had a handsome profile.’ 

‘Nonsense, child,’ murmured the widow, blushing 
deeply ; ‘ don’t talk such silly nonsense.’ 

‘And what did Mr Garlick answer?’ whispered I 
to Alexander, when we were alone in the passage. 

‘He said ma was a woman of great powers of 
dislocation,’ replied the boy. 

I presume he meant discrimination, but I inquired 
no further. 

A year passed away; we had been twice more 
to the poll, and on each occasion unsuccessful. But 
at the election we had obtained a hundred and 
eight votes. ‘Next August we shall bring him in,’ 
quoth Mr Garlick, rubbing his hands. 

The eventful day arrived at last. Two years had 
elapsed since we commenced our efforts on behalf of 
Alexander Scantlebury. Would these efforts be 
crowned with success this time? I fervently h 
they might, for I was ing a little tired of the 
po Aan touting that I had to perform. 

Permit me now to slide into the present tense, the 

historicus of grammarians, as being more life- 
ike and graphic. 

At ten o’clock in the morning, then, of the 14th 
of August, Mr Garlick and I find ourselves in front of 
the London Tavern. A casual looker-on, unacquainted 
with Dorcasian mysteries, would be — by the 
aspect of that respectable brown-brick edifice. Its 
facade is completely beplastered with placards: ‘ Vote 
for Thomas Sean One of Six Helpless Children ;’ 
‘Your vote is earnestly uested for William 
Jackson ;’ ‘The Friends of 
Father nor Mother living.’ 
mount the stairs, whic 


en Taylor, neither 

We enter the house, and 
are ornamented with bills 
and notices of a similar purport, while the banisters 


are with cards from top to bottom. The 
-coated porter of the Tavern has deserted his 
eathern chair, and armed with a hammer, tin tacks, 
and a ball of string, fastens up these piteous announce- 
ments with rigorous impartiality. We are acquainted 
with the porter, he smiles upon us beniguly, and 
informs us that he has secured table a We 
ascend to the topmost story, and enter that magni- 
ficent apartment where so many public dinners have 
been eaten ; where the late Duke of Cambridge and 
Mr Benjamin Bond Cabbell have so often taken the 
chair ; where Mr Toole has so frequently shouted with 
sonorous solemnity : ‘Gentlemen, pray charge your 


ss 


Shorn of its evening splendours of dress and dish- 
covers, gas and good cheer, the room at present looks 
somewhat dismal. Round the sides are ranged 
numerous small tables, on which are placed stands 
awenting handbills such as we have seen below. 

e take our seats at one which is decorated with a 
placard bearing the following inscription: ‘You are 
respectfully entreated to vote for Alexander William 
Scantlebury, one of Seven Orphan and Destitute 
Children. Number in the List, 94. The above is 
com; by Mr Garlick, and he regards it with the 
fond pride of an author who but seldom gets into type. 

As time advances, the crowd in the room thickens. 
The fair sex predominate, especially plainly-dressed 
elderly ladies with charitable faces. sprinkling of 
widows begin to appear, some in deep mo b 
others with a touch of colour in their nts. Mr 
Garlick inspects them critically, and whispers that he 
a see one who is worthy to hold a candle to 

rs S. 

Three middle-aged ladies request us to allow them 
a share of our table. We consent, on finding they 
are in the girl-interest. Did they represent a boy, 
we should regard them as mortal foes. The 
to unfold an enormous placard, setting forth the 
necessities of Laura Hornby . These elections make 
us terribly hard-hearted, and we are so engrossed in 
our own case, that we listen with grim complacenc 
as the elderly ladies tell us that they have come all 
the way from Lancashire; that they have spent a 
mint of money over Laura Hornby’s election; that 
this is her last chance, as sfie is nearly twelve years 
old; and that if she fails, her poor mother will be 

uite broken-hearted. Three kindly chatty old souls, 
though Mr Garlick—himself the untidiest of men— 
objects privately to their nibbling soft biscuits at so 
early a period of the day, especially as the crumbs 
get into his bundle of proxies. 

Another elderly lady stops in front of our table, 
and fixes her eyes on me. ‘ Your case, sir?’ she asks 
smilingly, pointing to our placard. 

* Yes, madam!’ exclaims Mr Garlick eagerly ; ‘may 
I ask you for your vote?’ 

‘I shall be most ’appy to undertake the case, 
responds the lady. ‘I can produce the ’ighest testi- 
monials from parties now in the room, and my terms 
are very reasonable.’ 

‘Thank you,’ says Mr Garlick coldly; ‘we don’t 
require paid assistance.’ 

* You are quite right, sir,’ exclaimed Laura Hornby’s 
three friends, as the charitable ee sidles away ; 
‘we made use of her last year, she charged us ten 

ounds, and only got us five votes, whereas, if we 
ad given the ten pounds to the asylum, we should 
have got twenty votes.’ 

‘Exactly so,’ returns Mr Garlick, colouring like a 
school-girl. Why does he colour? Domutee he sees 
a trio of persons entering the room. First comes my 
wife, Louisa Buckworth, of whom I will only say that 
for a mother of ten, she is as nice a looking woman 
as you will see within the four-mile radius; next 
appears Mrs Scantlebury, that fascinating widow, 
with her pensive brown eyes, and = 
complexion ; lastly approaches Alexander, attired in 
a bran-new knickerbocker-suit, presented by Joseph 
Garlick, uire. My wife takes Alexander on her 
knee, and the trio make a charming tableau vivant 
at our table. What t, I ask, with a blank proxy 
in his pocket, can fail to bestow it on that beautiful 
child, who bears the stamp of Lord Ermine’s ancestry 
in his delicately-chiseled features? But no; the vain 
busy crowd are swayed by self-interest alone ; birth, 
beauty, destitution, have no attractions for . 
unless you can help their case in return. But stay ; 
I am ungrateful. A bald-headed benevolent-looking 
gentleman has stopped to speak to Alexander. He 
chucks him under the chin, and asks Louisa 
whether this little man is a candidate. Louisa 
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and begins | semen 
ooking over 
proxies. Mr Garlick is so overcome with emo- 
tion, as to be almost ess. He whispers 
hoarsely to me : ‘ Buckw: my boy, what a Provi- 
dence! Don’t you know who that is? That’s Shilling- 
ford, one of the Dorcas Council, a most influential 
person. If he takes a fancy to a candidate, that 
candidate is as safe as the bank !’ 

I can’t say who it is that fascinates Mr Shillingford ; 
whether it is my wife, or the widow, or Alexander ; 
possibly all three. At anyrate, he stays at our table 
the whole day, and extracts a perfect pile of proxies 
out of his friends and acquaintances in our favour. 

Meanwhile, Mr Garlick and I are perambulating 
the room, pencil in hand, trying in our humble way to 

votes. ~ rey of —. We 
stop opposite a tab r readi e placard, 
say to one of the ladies in charge: ‘ ie Smithers’s 
friends, I believe ?’ 

* Yes, sir,’ replies the poor lady, starting up with 

ul ‘Pray give us a vote—a most 
distressing urgent case.’ 

*I don’t doubt it, madam,’ rejoins that subtle diplo- 
matist, Joseph Garlick, gravely wagging his head ; 
‘but, madam, ours is likewise a very pressing case. 
= I ask how you stand ?’ 

ow if this lady were an old experienced hand, she 
would reply boldly: ‘We are very strong; we only 
want a few more votes to carry our candidate.’ But 
being a simple, truth-telling greenhorn, she says 
piteously : ‘O sir, I am gure you will help us when 
you hear that thus far we have only got forty-two 
roxies.’ 

A gleam of triumph appears in Mr Garlick’s eyes. 
He answers in these sa : ‘Forty-two votes? Then, 
madam, I regret to say you haven’t the slightest 
chance to-day. The numbers—so I hear from a 
private source of the highest authority—are likely to 
run very high ; no boy will get in under four hundred 
votes. Now, madam, I will make you an offer. Give 
us your forty-two votes, which will bring our number 
up to nearly four hundred, and at the next election 
we will return you the same number, besides using 


answers ‘ Yes ;’ <a ped ao 
+s mye ang at her side, 


our influence, which ’—says Mr Garlick, in a mysteri- | f 


ous whisper—‘is extremely powerful, to elect your 
protegé, John Smithers.’ 

The lady hesitates, and confers with a friend; the 
friend is an older hand, and insists on better terms. 
The in is at last completed by our taking the 
forty-two proxies, and signing a legal undertaking to 
deliver sixty votes in exchange at the forthcoming 
February election. 

The scene reminds me of the Lombard Street Stamp 
Exchange, for some of the people present are ready to 
swop the ‘scrip,’ if I may so term it, of one charitable 
institution for another, just as the boys barter the 
poe ae <a the oe ng ay against 

nny Na or the California Pon ress— 
Hy ape ing out: ‘I mee take 
bookbinders, commercial travellers, or merchant sea- 
men, at a fair rate of exchange.’ 

But what is this? A row—a vulgar, physical-force 
row at a charitable election? I ot believe it. 
What will all those shiny-faced boys and pretty little 

picked samples of Dorcasia, who are at 
end of the room, think of their benefactors, if th 
see them at fisticuffs? Yet, as I live, here is a loud- 
voiced brutal personage dragging a most 


respectable- 
ing old gentleman of seventy with a nut-cracker 
face, by hin coat cola Shame! I lay my 
hand on H 
round, and I i 
ig and Bleibenstill, Ham’ 


* Why, Ruhig,’ I say, ‘I was just going to ask you 
or sero just going y 


‘Don’t speak to me now, my friend,’ he answers ; 

“Mies indeod 2 Sr his usually placid 
e is i in a jolly rage, y eyes 
sparkle, and his cheeks glow with wrath. 

‘It’s that old villain Dix, he explains, making 
another plunge at the elderly gentleman’s coat-collar. 

Who is Dix I wonder? re is a Federal general 
of that name. Perhaps he came over by the last 
steamer, and is annoyed at Ruhig’s blockade-running 
speculations. 

‘Come out, you hoary villain,’ shouts Ruhig ; ‘Ill 
expose you—you rop the vidow and the orphan, you 
do. Come round here, vidows, and say vot you tink 
of him. 

Several widows gather round. One of them, a lady 
of prepossessing exterior, but who does not seem from 
her accent to have moved in a superior station of life, 
remarks that Mr Dix have always beayved very 
’andsome to ’er. The other widows maintain an 
ominous silence. Ruhig strides to the other end of 
the room, and summons the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Sir Paul Penfold himself. To my astonish- 
ment that august capitalist addresses the respectable- 
looking Mr Dix in terms of the one reprobation, 
and orders him out of the room. He only goes, I 
observe, as far as the top of the stairs, where he plies 
his trade as briskly as ever. 

And what is his trade? Why Ruhig tells me he 
is a charitable land-shark, who begs for proxies, and 
then sells them for hard cash, who squeezes money out 
of poor widows on the pretence of getting their children 
into charity schools, and then leaves them in the 
lurch. The icular piece of trickery which excited 
Ruhig’s wrath was this. Just before this election the 

vernors of the Dorcas Asylum had enacted, that a 

onation of one guinea should purchase four annual 
votes in place of two. Of course, this practically 
lowers the value of the votes by one half; in other 
words, it takes twice as many votes to admit a child 
as it did formerly. Now, Ingenious Mr Dix had 
borrowed six votes of a poor widow at the previous 
election, and instead of giving her twelve in return, 
refused to give her more than the original number. 
Nimium ne crede colori. I should have taken Mr Dix 
or a paragon of virtue. 

We have got all the votes we mean to get; four 
hundred ons sixty-nine. Charming and delightful 
Mr Shillingford (I quote Louisa’s subsequent language) 
thinks we may safely stop there. At -past three 
the poll closes. The ladies have already had sherry 
and sandwiches, when I pro that we go out and 
get some dinner, as the numbers will not be declared 
until five. We adjourn to Pope’s Head Alley, where 
we have chops direct from the gridiron, to the delight 
of Alexander. On our return we find the aspect of the 
room utterly changed; no buzz of conversation ; no 
walking to and fro ; all the people are huddled together 
at that end of the room where the committee are per- 
forming their labours. 

‘ Breathless expectation reigns around,’ murmurs 
Mr Garlick, whom excitement and a pot of ‘cooper’ 
combined have rendered rather red in the face. 

Mrs Scantle is pallid with as she sits 
with Alexander in her lap, fast asleep and weary. 
Her eye catches Mr Garlick’s, and a faint blush 
mantles her cheek. I whisper to Louisa that there 
es to be a tendresse in a certain direction. My 

ife smiles, and says: ‘It looks like it.’ 

The important moment has arrived. The secretary 
reads out the list. Out of a hundred and thirty-five 
candidates only fifteen (five girls and ten boys) will 
be elected. Laura Hornby is one of the chosen. Those 
three honest Lancashire faces beam with joy. But 
some unfortunates have only got half-a-dozen votes, 
several have got none. As the reads on, I 
look around, and see many weary, blank, dejected 
countenances. Heaven help the unsuccessful hundred 
and twenty! As for ourselves, I know we are safe. 


\\ 
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Alexander comes in triumphantly tenth on the list 
(the lowest success polled hundred and sixty-six 
votes), and his mother instantly faints away. ile 
in this interesting condition her head is supported by 
Mr Garlick, who murmurs something about the ten- 
sion of nature’s powers, and dashes half a glass of 
lemonade (thinking it is plain water) in her face. She 
soon comes to herself, and is escorted home to Chelsea 
in the Citizen steamer by that devoted young man. 

Last week, Joseph Garlick came and spoke to me 
thus: ‘Mr Buckworth, I have discovered that Julia 
‘Scantlebury and I entered this world on the self-same 
day. I found it in the fly-leaf of the family Bible. 
We were both thirty-two on the 9th of March last. 
Regarding this as a favourable omen, I have asked 
her to marry me. She has accepted the offer; I am 
going to abandon the flowery but unprofitable paths 
of literature for the thorny defiles of Cockerill’s 
house; and I trust that my salary, combined with 
my independent property, will enable us to live 
respectably.’ 


OUR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

Ir is a great mistake on the part of those who 
advocate the introduction of the decimal system in 
our weights, measures, and coins, to suppose that it is 
really the case, that the nation is generally convinced 
that the adoption of such a system would prove of 
benefit. If this were so, it would not have been 
agitated so many years without leading to some 
practical result. The advocates of the change 
deceive themselves in imagining that because they 
meet with no active opposition, therefore the nation 
is desirous of the substitution of the foreign system 
for that to which it has been accustomed ; the public 
is quiescent because it no more believes that the sub- 
stitution will ever be effected than it does that the 
existing constitution will be superseded by the 
‘People’s Charter, or that the democrat’s wish, that 
there should be in future ‘No queen, no lords, no 
commons, no nothing at all, will ever be realised. 

But between a radical change like that proposed by 


the session just terminated, and a modification of 
the existing system, there is a very broad interval 
indeed. It may be, indeed it is very desirable 
that a great many of the existing disparities in 
the number of pounds contained in a particular 
denomination should not be allowed to continue, if 
they can be removed by legislation ; but, in practice, 
T do not believe that even these are productive of any 
great amount of inconvenience, though they certainly 
read oddly when grouped together. Thus, in the 
linear measure of land, we have a land-yard which in 
one place is 3 feet ; in another, 164; in another, 18; in 
another, 21. It is also measured by the chain of 22 
feet, or 66 feet ; also by roods of 8 different lengths, 
the shortest being 164 feet, and the longest 108; 
moreover, there are the rod and pole, which mean 20 
feet in one place, and 24 in another. There are dis- 
crepancies of equal magnitude in the superficial 
measures of land: an acre at one place contains 4840 
square yards ; at another place, 7040; at another, 7840; 
at another, 9000; and at Barnsley, where they seem 
to use a greater variety of measurements than at any 
other place, they use the Cheshire acre of 10,240 
square yards, the Scotch acre of 6084, the Irish acre 
of 7840. At different places, they give the superficial 
dimensions of land in roods, chains, lases, or perches; 
a square rood at Falmouth containing 1210 square 
yards, while at Preston it contains only 49. 


— 
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If we buy a bushel of wheat at Bridgend, we get 
168 Ibs. ; at Darlington, 734; at Worcester, 62; at 
Monmouth, 80; at Shrewsbury, 75; at Wolver- 
hampton, 72; at Manchester, 60 or 70, according to 
whether we are dealing in English or American 
wheat ; at Newcastle, 63; at Carmarthen, 64 At 
other places, wheat is sold by the load of 5 bushels, 
or by the load of 40 bushels or 3, or by the load of 5 
quarters, or 144 quarts, or 488 lbs.; also by the 
quarter of 480 Ibs., or the bag of 11 scores, or the bag 
of 11 scores 4 Ibs., or 11 scores 10 Ibs., or 12 scores, 
or 2 bushels. At Whitehaven, we buy it by the 
‘weight’ of 14 stones, which at Nottingham means 
36; at Malton, 40 stones. At Swansea, we purchase 
by the stack of 3 bushels ; at Barnard Castle, by the 
boll of 2; at Glasgow, by the boll of 240 lbs., unless 
we are = dian corn, in which case it would 
be 280. At les, the coomb of 240 Ibs. is used ; at 
Preston, the windle of 220; at Wrexham, the hobbet 
of 168 Ibs. or 80 quarts, which at Pwlheli is 252 lbs. 
At Holmfirth, the dealers sell by the strike of 2 
nee ; at Chester, by the measure of 75 lbs.; at 

blin, by the barrel of 282 Ibs.; at Cork, by the 
barrel of 20 stones; at Limerick, by the stone of 14 
Ibs. ; at Llandovery, by the winch, which is equal to 
one Winchester bushel. Eleven different .measures 
are employed in the sale of oats in different towns of 
the rs a 15 in the sale of barley. Butter is 
sold by the dish, by the roll, by the pint, by the 
pound of 16 ounces, or 18, or 20, or 24. Potatoes by 
the cwt. of 120 lbs., by the sack of 10 pecks or 3 
bushels, by the bag of 140 Ibs., by the load of 240 
Ibs., by the measure of 84, or if long measure be 
used, of 90 Ibs. At Hastings, a cord of timber may 
contain 126 cubic feet, or 128. At Sheffield, coals are 
vended by the corf, which may mean 1 cwt., or about 
3 cwt., or from 3 to 4 tons; while at Downpatrick, 
the measure used is the barrel of 2 cwt. 2 qrs., or the 
bag or tub of half that weight; at Preston and 
Wrexham, the long cwt. of 120 lbs. is used; and 
at Hyde, they sell coals by the peck. Woolstaplers, 
in dealing with each other and with manufacturers, 
use the tod of 30 lbs., 8 such tods making 1 pack 
or sack; but when they are buying wool from growers, 
then it takes 13 tods, of 28 lbs. each, to make a 
k or sack. It is also sold by the stone of 16, 163, 
18, 24, or 244 Ibs. It is —— to say how many 
pounds may be signified by a stone, since that 
depends on the nature of the article and the locality. 
Even in Newgate Market, a butcher, if he were 
speaking of his own weight, would say he weighed 
a certain number of stones, meaning the stone of 
14 lbs.; but if he were referring to the weight of his 
calf, by a stone he would mean 8 lbs. A stone of 
glass is 5 lbs.; a stone of iron ~iwae to a certain 
gauge, is 104 lbs.; above that gauge, 10 Ibs. ; of iron, 
14 lbs.; of wool, 14, when a grower is selling it; but 
if woolstaplers are selling to each other, then a stone 
is 15 lbs.; or at Dublin and Belfast, 1 lb. more than 
this; while at Darlington, it would contain 18 Ibs. 
A stone of flax may contain 16 lbs., or 18, or 24, or, 
if we are doing business in this article at Belfast, we 
must be careful to specify whether we mean the stone 
of 163 or 243 Ibs. A stone of hemp is 32 Ibs. A 
clove of cheese is 8 lbs.; a clove of wool, 7 Ibs.; and 
it takes 26 cloves to make a — of wool at one 
place, 32 at another, and 42 at a third. In hay and 
straw measure, a truss may mean 36 lbs., or 56 lbs., 
or 60 lbs.; and a load may weigh 11 ecwt. 2 qrs. 
8 lbs., or 18 cwt., or 19 cwt. 1 qr. 4 Ibs. Then as to 
the hogshead: a hogshead of beer is 54 gallons; of 
wine, 63. Brandy is sold by the puncheon, contain- 
ing from 110 to 120 gallons; whisky by the 
puncheon, which contains some number between 110 
and 130 gallons. A puncheon of rum is somethi 
between 90 and 100 gallons. According to the tables 
of weights and measures, a puncheon contains 69 or 
73 imperial gallons, The old ale gallon is different 
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from the wine gallon, and both differ from the 
imperial gallon. A pipe of Port wine means 115 
ons; of Bucellas, 117; of Teneriffe, 100; of 
93; of Madeira, 92 gallons. A gallon, too, 
may be either heaped or it may not. the pro- 
vinces, no customer would consider that a gallon of 
pee or apples if the measure were not heaped; 
- but he is content to see a gallon of wheat or barley 
levelled with a straight rule. Probably, the heaping 
of the measure was only a rough way of compensat- 
ing for the hollow spaces which intervened between 
such large objects as apples and potatoes. In London, 
@ more sati method of selling potatoes, and 
to an increasing extent the commoner kinds of apples, 
is employed—namely, by weight. 

Now, on reading these examples, the feeling 
will be that such a confusion of weights and measures 
ought not to be tolerated, and that it must interfere 

ly with commercial transactions. But it must 
borne in mind that these diversities of weights 
are all, or very nearly all that exist throughout the 
entire kingdom. Many of them are local, and there 
is no doubt that the standards used generally are 
those fixed by the act 5 and 6 Will LV. Some of 
these diversities, too, may be explained by the 
desire on the part of the seller to avoid disputes 
with customers. For example, a pound of butter 
sold in the market contains seventeen or eighteen 
ounces; the cause of this excess over the pound is 
from the ice of the farmer of putting a penny, or 
three- nee, or two pennies into the scale along 
with the weight, to insure good weight, and to make 
allowance for waste by the loss of water, or in any 
other way. 

The foreign witnesses examined upon this subject, 
were, of course, favourable to the metrical system in 
use in their respective countries, but I am inclined to 
think that they are in error in asserting that no other 
term than the mitre is employed even there as the 
unit of length. I had occasion to put this paper aside 
till I received certain information I had applied for 
touching the cost to tradesmen of changing their 
weights, and in the interval I took up a nch 
newspaper, in which I read the following paragraph : 
‘Au nombre des curiosités et des merveilles qui 
signaleront la mise en scéne d’Aladin au théitre 
impérial du Chitelet, on cite une géante plus grande 

ue le tambour-major qui fit tant d’effet dans Marengo. 
dette pyramide humaine ne mesure pas moins de 
deux métres quatre centimetres de hauteur, ou, si 
vous l’aimez mieux, six pieds quatre ces environ.’ 
Similarly, in an article in the Revue deux Mondes 
now before me, I read the words: ‘ Une lampe en or 
de trente-trois onces et demi.’ I have no hesitation 
in saying that within an hour I would find twenty 
similar examples in the French ne pers; and yet 
Dr Karmarsch, a director of the Royal Academy at 
Hanover, and one of the commissioners of the German 
Diet at Frankfort, who gave evidence before the com- 
mittee, said in his evidence: ‘ There is not a man in 
Belgium or in France who knows any other measure 
than the métre, and the foot is quite unknown.’ M. 
Chevalier makes a like statement. The extent to 
which denominations of weight are still employed in 
France which were in use before the metrical system 
was established, can best be inferred from the 
admirable novels of an author who has been styled 
the French Dickens, whose writings, as pictures of 
domestic life among the lower grades of the middle 
class, and the classes still lower in the social scale, 
are unequalled. 

People who are advocates of a system are commonly 
blind to its disadvantages and the obstacles to its 
adoption. It may be freely conceded, that if every 
Briton could swallow a draught of the waters of 
Lethe, the action of which could be confined to 
wiping out our memories of existing tables of weights 
end aleasses, and wo bad to begin with a clean date, 


then, indeed, there would be an obvious advantage 
in adopting the most simple scale that could be con- 
ceived ; but it is still -—.% dispute whether the 
metrical system is the that could be devised 
even under those circumstances. The objections that 
have been made to our present system are some of 
them so trivial as to weaken the force of those which 
are really deserving of serious consideration. Thus, 
one of witnesses, a man of great scientific attain- 
ments, and accustomed to deal with figures, said in 
his evidence: ‘I find it is exceedingly difficult to 
check a common butcher’s bill, while on the decimal 
system it is very easy.’ Nothing is easier than to 
magnify difficulties ; to me, such a task would be very 
easy, I am quite sure; but to test it, on reading this 
evidence, I turned to a little girl who was playing 
with her doll on the sofa behind me, and asked her 
what I ought to pay for a leg of mutton which 
weighed 9 lbs. 13 ozs., and was c ed at the rate 
of 7jd. per pound. The answer came in as little time 
as it would take me to write it, and so with several 
other questions of greater difficulty, all of which were 
answered correctly, and yet the young lady in 
—— is by no means a phenomenon at figures. 
other witness, an inspector of weights and mea- 
sures, complained that he could not test a local weight 
of 60 Ibs., because the highest standard weight was 
only 56 lbs. ; and the same witness also said that there 
was no law to punish a man for selling as a pound 
that which was not a pound, which is strangely 
inconsistent with what we read in the newspapers 
occasional] ing this matter. For my part, I am 
of Mr Henle *s opinion on this —. ‘that a man who 
makes up a om of butter, and calls it a pound, and 
puts = twelve ounces into it, is a cheat, and that 
you might go against him as such.’ I am myself 
thoroughly persuaded that the right honourable 
member for Oxfordshire speaks the opinions of ninety- 
nine hundredths of the ag on of Great Britain on 
this subject. Entirely free from prejudice, he freely 
admi that uniformity would desirable, and a 
good thing in itself, if we could only get it; but he 
could not be induced to say that he thought the 
adoption of the metrical system either ible or 
advantageous. As President of the of Trade, 
he was obliged to give his attention to the subject 
of weights and measures, and received more than one 
deputation on this subject, and he says that the diffi- 
ties of the question cropped up on every side, and 
that no two persons on any —— that 
was made. He did not think any real difficulty was 
found in conducting commercial transactions by rea- 
son of these varying weights and measures, nor did he 
believe there was reason to suppose that the imperial 
standard was not generally used throughout the a 
dom. He did not think the change to a new system 
practicable, nor that any number of police regulations 
could prevent dealers from buying and selling as they 
liked ; at the same time, he — that the facilities 
for travelling were now so great, that they brought job- 
bers into markets in greater number than formerly, 
and had thereby led to an increased desire for uni- 
formity. Nobody will be inclined to disagree with 
Mr Henley on this point, but a desire for ay 
may exist without a desire for a change so thoro 
as that proposed by the promoters of the bill for 
‘ Decimal Ring our a of Weights and 
Measures, and for establishing an accordance between 
them and those of foreign countries.’ To a jobber 
who enters a strange market, it may lead to an error 
in his calculation of profit if the stone happens to 
be less than in the particular market to which his 
dealings had been previously confined, and therefore 
it is desirable that it should be everywhere under- 
stood that a stone is 14 lbs., neither more nor less; 
but to bring about this universal understanding must 
be the work of persuasion, and it is precisely the case 
in which the local papers might use their influence 
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with advan 


in bringing about this result. We 
know very wi 


that nothing but a conviction of the 


convenience of uniformity will bring it about. The 
act 5 and 6 Will IV., which is the act at present 
in force, or supposed to be, fixed the imperial standard 
yard, 


pound, gallon, and bushel, abolished all local, 
and customary, and heaped measures, and inflicted a 
—_ on any © ym selling by any other weight 
than those specified in the act, and also on any person 
who issued a price-current or list in which the deno- 
minations of weights and measures quoted denoted a 
-greater or less weight or measure than is denoted or 
implied by the same denomination of the imperial 
weights and measures. This act has been in existence 
thirty years, and though the penalties are from forty 
shillings to five pounds, and there are plenty of 
inspectors of walahte and measures, it has not os 
found possible to enforce its provisions; it is there- 
fore easy to infer from this how utterly impossible it 
would be to introduce an entirely new system. 

Some of the witnesses who volunteered their evi- 
dence before Mr Ewart’s committee, ed with 
certain members of that committee that it would be 
a great convenience to those who are concerned in 
carrying on our commerce with foreign countries if 
we adopted the decimal system ; but it is not for our 
parliament to consider the convenience of foreigners ; 
the convenience of the nation at large must be first 
consulted before we consider even the convenience of 
our own merchants, important as is the influence they 
exercise in promoting the prosperity of the country 
generally. After all, it is perfectly open to any mer- 
chant to keep his accounts in any manner he pleases ; 
and if the metrical system is so simple and easy of 
acquirement that it may be mastered in the course of 
a summer's afternoon, surely he can have no difficulty 
in finding clerks capable of making out an invoice in 
accordance with that system. 

There are several other points beside those I have 
touched upon respecting which I should like to say 
something, if space would allow me, but I shall only 
mention two—the time that is said to be wasted in 
teaching a boy arithmetic under the present system, 
and the cost it would entail on sellers if they were 
compelled to procure a new set of weights. 

I oe there is no doubt that much of a boy’s 
time is wasted at school in learning the tables of 
weights and measures, and in the working of sums, 
but this is very frequently the fault of the masters. 
Some boys will adapt a kind of tune to a table, and 
sing it off in half an hour, and never forget it, whereas 
other boys will boggle at it for hours, and not 
thoroughly know it even then. But where is the 
necessity for a boy learning all these tables, some of 
which can be of no earthly use to him? Then, i 
we have only to look into a boy’s ci —_ Po to 
see how unnecessarily his gy is delayed thro 
each succeeding rule. ng after he theroughly 
understands the principle, he is made to work the 
rg as though the object was to inflict a task upon 

As regards the question of cost of new weights to 
the dealer if the foreign system were adopted (which, 
considering the immense number of shopkeepers, 
could not certainly be introduced in opposition to 
their wishes), I feel sure that that of itself would be 
sufficient to raise such opposition that a majority of 
the members of the House of Commons could not be 
induced to vote for it, from the certainty that if the 
did, they would lose their seats at the next election. 
we add to the trades-people those electors not in trade 
who could not or would not give themselves the 
trouble of learni a new system, we shall see, I 
fear, that a radical change in our metrical system is 
utterly hopeless. 

On the other hand, if the association will abandon 
their efforts to introduce a foreign system, and exert 
themselves to enforce an observance of the act already 


in existence, they will be ony ot service to the 
nation, and may have the sati ion of knowing 
that they are engaged in a labour less fanatical than 
trying to empty a well with a sieve. 


ROTATORY HAIR-BRUSHING. 


Ir is a fact. A patent combination of cast-iron, 
mahogany, bristles, and india-rubber, brushes your 
hair with a new principle of movement, and an 
entirely fresh and hitherto unique sensation. A 
friend said to me yesterday: ‘I’ve had my head 
brushed by machinery. A thing comes down from 
the ceiling, and does every hair from root to tip; 
all twirling about.’ 

Now, my friend was a wag, and I thought this lucid 
description of the brushing-machine an example of 
his quality ; but he grew serious. ‘Go yourself,’ said 
he; and I went. I don’t care to advertise a icular 
shop, but I may say that it was in one of the streets 
leading out of Piccadilly. Before long, the invention 
will be fully known and widely applied ; it has been 
already patented in England and abroad. 

Of minor sensations, that of having your hair 
well brushed is one of the most le. ere are 
some barbers who pat your head with bristles till it 
bleeds; others harrow the skin; others stroke the 
outside of your hair with feeble, unpenetrating touch ; 
but when you sit under a man whose hand is neither 
too heavy nor too light, who just touches the scalp 
with searching bristles, and then draws them steadily 
through the hair, a sense of soothing calm creeps over 
you. Imagine, however, a steady and searching stroke 
indefinitely extended. Think what it must be to feel 
the brush take up your hair without any descendin; 
motion ; conceive every part of the scalp rename 
with a penetration which skips nothing, and yet 
never scratches the skin, never trespasses on the 
forehead or the neck; conceive a stroke which, 
though your hair may be only an inch long, can be 
continued, if you please, for a quarter of an hour. 
And yet all these conditions are fulfilled in the new 
machine for hair-brushing. 

The brush is circular, like one for cleaning 
bottles, and revolves on a long axis, which —- 
far enough at each end for the hands to oe 
that the brush may turn round while the axis remains 
still. Rigidly connected with the drum-shaped brush 
is a wheel like that of a pulley, with a deep groove. 
It is evident that if this be turned, the brush will 
turn round the axis or handle which you hold. The 
question is, how to give the rotatory motion to the 
brush, and yet shift it about all over the patient’s 
head. If the brush were set twirling in a frame, he 
might put his head to it; but this would be incon- 
venient. How can we make the brush revolve, and 
then apply it to the hair? 

It is done thus: an endless band of vulcanised 
india-rubber hangs from the ceiling over the chair in 
which you sit to be brushed; it mds to within 
about a foot of your head, and is made to revolve by 
machinery. All, therefore, that the operator has to 
do is to hitch this revolving band into the groove of 
his drum-brush, and draw it down. Away it spins, 
the elasticity of thé descending india-rubber band 
enabling the operator to shift it t to the different 
parts of the head, and apply just so much pressure 
as is agreeable to the patient. 

When I went in to get my hair thus brushed, had 
sat down before the glass, and been tucked in as 
usual with bib and dressing-gown, the hair-dresser 
took up one of his circular brushes and hitched it 
into the revolving band over my head. In a moment 
I felt a silent fanning, as if some monstrous butter- 
fly were hovering over me; this was the air of the 
twirling brush, which caught my hair up and laid it 
down, and travelled all over my head with incessant 
gentle penetration. It crept down my whiskers and 
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searched my beard with the same tender and yet 
decided effect. There was no scratching, not even 
of the neck and ears, but the skin of cheeks and 
chin was reached and swept. 

I felt as if I should like to be brushed continuously 
fora month. My attendant told me that there was 
a strong opposition to it on the part of the manual 
hairdressers, and that some of them had given out 
that the new process was certain to produce fits. 
* Fits of ter,’ he added, ‘ must be meant.’ There 
was inly a sense of exhilaration in ‘it, which I 
never felt in a hairdresser’s room before. 

The brushes are changed quite easily. I think that 
the shape will have to be modified, and also that they 
must not be made to twirl so fast. I can really 
imagine a very excitable person being whisked into 
a state of ecstasy by a omnes application of this 
fanning, whirling machine, But, no doubt, it will 
be extensively used, and will probably be adapted to 
the stable and the harness-room. One small steam- 
engine might be made to clean simultaneously a 
whole regiment of horse. Every stall might have its 
descending india-rubber band. You could go over 
nearly the whole of a horse with it. The groom 
would only have to use a revolving brush, and hitch 
its groove into the driving band. It will, I suppose, 
be used for boots and cloth The specialty of the 
thing consists in having a long elastic driving band, 
which allows the operator to apply the brush where 
he pleases, and the perfect dngtialey with which the 


thing is thrown into and out of gear. 


TOO GOOD A HUSBAND. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Lucy’s cheeks grew thin after her little one’s death, 
and her eyes gained a more searching, less confiding 
expression than formerly. She wondered about her 
loss nearly as much as she grieved for it. She whom 
nature had made so tru that, in the whole course 
of her life, she had never intentionally told a lie, and 
had believed hundreds, now found it difficult to believe 
her own husband. aan no oe a a 
of the Evil One, an e struggled against it; but 
sometimes, when Walter told a story, instead of 
taking it for granted that it was true because he 
told it, she found herself weighing its probability. 
She felt, too, that a child’s death should be as a 
second marriage to its — binding them yet 
nearer to each other; and that from its little grave 
should spring a love more true and tender than the 
merely happy can ever know; but in her case it 
not done so. Walter did not sympathise with 
her in her grief; nay, he rather resented it. Her 
mother wrote her long letters, bidding her remember 
how much she owed to her husband, and urging her 
to do her duty like a good wife, and make him a 
cheerful home. Mary entreated her almost with 
tears to follow her mother’s advice, and warned her 
not to weary out the love of the living by fruitless 
mourning for the dead. Lucy did her utmost to 
follow such kindly-meant counsel; she indulged in 
no useless demonstration of woe; she wore her 
riding-hat ere her child had been a month dead, and 
very soon she ordered her maid to take the crape off 
her dress, and to make a coloured bow for her hair. 
She forced herself to be silent about her loss, and 
tried hard to forget it in her husband’s presence. 
She buried her grief in her own heart, and it took 
the firmer root there. She was one of those who, if 
she had been allowed to give her sorrow vent, would 
have sobbed it away; but as it was, she shut it up, 
and brooded over it in secret, until it became a part of 
herself, and seemed to influence her whole character. 
Her husband’s fondness was as demonstrative as 
ever, and in responding to it, she hardly knew her- 
self whether or not were acting a part; she 


It was a new sensation. | if sh 


was not quite sure that, when she 
him for a day’s hunting, she was thi 
of his enjoyment, but also of her own 


to spare 
ing not only 

m. But 
sometimes doubted—and only those who are 
as truthful as Lucy can understand how painful such 
doubts were—whether she felt all the love and 
a wife ht to feel, she was only the more ous 
in doing’ all that a wife could do. In the meantime, 
Walter received so many compliments about himself 
and his wife, that he was in a good temper with all 
the world, and even when Lucy informed him that 
she once more to be a mother, he only 
answered, kissing her fondly as he spoke, that there 
was no room in his heart for children—it was too 
completely filled with his pretty little wife. Luc 
looked forward to the birth of a second child wi 
very different feelings from those with which she had 
looked forward to that of her first-born. Her grief 
for the latter was still too green—too morbid, per- 
haps—to allow her to wish that he should have a 
successor. At the very time that, to please her 
husband, she was putting aside her mourning so 
unusually soon as to scandalise her neighbours, she 
was appropriating a room to the child’s memory, in 
which she placed the toys, clothes, and cradle that 
had once tllenae to him. Here she —— many an 
hour in melancholy reflections, which became more 
and more alluring as her mind became more and 
more weakened by them. She ascribed the oppression 
of her spirits to a presentiment of coming evil, and 
not to sorrow unnaturally restrained, unhealthil 
indul; Her favourite walk was to the church ard, 
but she never ventured to take it unless her hus 
were absent for the day. One morning, when she was 
sitting on her camp-stool, her elbow resting on her 
knee, and her chin on the of her tend, bev eyes 
fixed upon her baby’s little grave, she was startled 
out of ier reverie by the voice of a garrulous old 
servant. Lucy courteously acknowledged the woman’s 
salutation, and then tried to recall to mind why she 
had been discharged ; and when she remembered that 
the cause had been dishonesty, she was s ised and 
indignant at her assurance, for Jane looked her mis- 
tress full in the face, and made one civil inquiry after 
another, with all the confidence of an old and favoured 
servant. ‘She fancies, I su , thought Lucy, 
‘that when I came home from I was too broken- 
hearted to inquire why she had been sent away at a 
moment’s notice ; and, indeed, if I had been left to 
myself, I should never even have noticed her absence ; 
but, fortunately, Walter told me of her infamous 
conduct, or I might have been civil to a heartless 
wretch who tried to steal my dead baby’s clothes.’ 
Lucy’s anger, like every other emotion the gentle 
little creature ever felt, was inclined to pour itself 
forth in tears; and as it increased, the woman’s 
impudence seemed to increase also. ‘Ah, but he 
was a sweet boy! Many a time I come and stand 
by his little grave. Poor babe, poor babe! 
‘I wonder you are not ashamed to allude to him, 

ane.’ 

But Jane was too busy administering what she 
considered a comforting lecture, to heed her mistress's 
words or look. 

‘It is a trial, a sore trial, my poor lady, and every 
morning and every evening I pray that the Lord may 
send you comfort.’ 

‘I don’t want your prayers !’ broke in Lucy. 

* Yes, my poor lady, you do; you want my prayers 
—you want every Christian’s prayers until you can 
say: “The Lord gave, and the I taketh away.”’ 

* You wutiied woman! Do you dare to quote 
Scripture to me ?’ and Lucy rose as she spoke. 

* Yes, I dares,’ answered the woman, getting an 
in her turn, and ——— her Christianity and her 

mar. ‘ We’s equal afore God. And it may 
as your child was took ’cause of the hardness of 
your heart.’ The words were no sooner spoken than 
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she regretted them, and following her late mistress, 
who had now turned away, sobbing piteously, she 
tried to make atonement for them. ‘You’re just 
right, missus; it ain’t for the likes of me to teach ye. 
And you and master what ’ave been so kind! Sure, 
when I ran up with the flour-tub, which was but 
natural to me, who was in the cook-line, I never 
thought to get ten shillings a week for it. But now, 
don’t ye go for to take my words to heart, for as you 
know, my poor, dear lady, and as my good master 
said, when he told me not to speak to you about the 
baby; “Jane,” says he, “your tongue was always 
the worst part of you.” But, indeed, missus, there’s 
many a time I’ve took yours and master’s part. The 
doctor’s the one to blame, I always says, which, 
indeed, I said only last night, for when Tom told me 
of his new gig ; “Tom,” says I, “ I wouldn’t have that 
man’s heart for all the money he’s even made out of 
other folk’s misfortins.” And when I said them 
words, I was thinking of your poor little baby.’ 
Lucy did not speak ; and after a moment’s silence, the 
woman said with a sigh: ‘ But, I daresay master was 
right, and you’re one of those as is better not talked 
to ;’ and then she turned to go home. 

The more Lucy thought over the woman’s words, 
the more perplexed she became. There was a time 
when she would have considered them a proof of the 
utter shamelessness of wicked people, and would 
never have dreamed of weighing a servant’s words 

inst Walter’s. Even now, she tried hard to banish 
=r she had heard from her mind, but she tried in 
vain. And nothing could shew more plainly how 
changed were her feelings to Walter—how she herself 
had changed—than her not informing him of her 
chance meeting with Jane. She was often on the 
point of doing so, she often longed to speak to him 
about it, and to watch his countenance as she did so; 
but she still shrank from acknowledging to herself 
that she suspected her husband of falsehood, or of 


surprising him into a confession of what he wished 


to con It would have been very easy to have 
called upon Jane, and to have heard from the ous 
old woman whatever there was to tell; but though 
Lucy often speculated on the probability of a second 
chance meeting, she was resolute, whether from 
cowardice or principle, in never seeking one. She 
persuaded herself that in refusing to satisfy her 
mind by inquiry, she was shewing confidence in 
her husband ; but, in reality, her suspicion—fed from 
time to time by one trifling circumstance after another 
—was daily becoming stronger; until, at last, it 
appeared to take the place of her grief, and to change 
her from a frank to a secretive woman. But if 
thoughts and feelings were involuntary, actions and 
words were not, and determined that the latter should 
never be unworthy, she was, through her very desire 
to do right, ually becoming a dissembler—a 
penn = dissembler, as far as her husband was 
concerned; he saw a smile on her face when he 
returned home ; when he kissed her, she would often 
blush, as though it were the first kiss she had ever 
received from him; when he asked her to do a 
troublesome, or what he feared she would consider 
a disagreeable task, her whole countenance lightened 
with joy. ‘How could she ever do or sacrifice enough 
for the man whom she promised to love and 
honour—but could not. So she felt, but Walter 
neither knew nor speculated about her feelings. He 
had got a pretty little wife, who was not so beautiful 
as to throw his own beauty into the shade, but 
sufficiently so to do credit to his taste; who was 
always willing to run about and wait on him, if it 
suited his humour to be waited on, or to lie on the 
sofa and be coddled, if it suited his fancy to be loving ; 
and who, under all circumstances, so behaved that 
whilst he always had his own way, he, and most 
of the neighbours, firmly believed that he was one of 
the best and most self-sacrificing of husbands. 


Perhaps Mary’s eyes penetrated somewhat deeper 
than Walter’s, but she was more anxious not to make 
mischief, than to be thought a keen observer, so she 
said nothing. 

One day, when Lucy was sitting alone with Dr 
Lisle, she said to him, almost, as 1t seemed to her, 
involuntarily : ‘ Do not doctors, sometimes, after their 
gg die, feel dreadful doubts as to whether they 

ve done all that it was ible to do?’ She tried 
to ask the question essly, as though it were 
simply prompted by idle curiosity, but she knew that 
her voice trembled as she spoke. 

a ~— po . ary and then + 
quietly: ‘ Very rarely, I should say, judging from my 
own experience. The fact is, ware men soon 
learn that life and death are not so completely in our 
hands as the ignorant suppose. Most people have 
their favourite doctor, but we who are in the pro- 
fession know that there is far less difference between 
one practitioner and another than is generally 
imagined. We learn our trade as a carpenter learns 
his—there are certain rules for making a door and a 
box, and there are certain rules for curing this and 
that disease—we follow those rules, and know that 
we can do no more. Don’t think me very hard- 
hearted,’ he added, with a smile, ‘if I confess that 
it is more than ten years since a patient’s death has 
deprived me of a night’s rest.’ 

‘But,’ said Lucy, feeling as she spoke as though 
some unknown power maste’ her will, and 
was dictating her words, ‘ when you arrive too late— 
when, if you had been five minutes earlier, you 
might—you might perhaps have saved a life?’ 

*In such a case, a po who had loitered in 
attending to a summons would no doubt feel, if he 
were a conscientious man, that he had just cause for 
self-reproach. But I am grateful to say that, in the 
course of a long practice, Fieve never met with such 
a case as you are supposing.’ Then he rose to bid 
her good-bye, for he saw that she was exciting herself. 

‘ Are you quite sure that nothing more could have 
been done for my baby than was done?’ 

‘Quite, quite sure, he answered emphatically. 
Then, after a pause, he added: ‘Chancing to be in 
the neighbourhood at the time, I was with your poor 
child five minutes after the accident occurred, and 
never left him till it pleased God to release him from 
his pain; and I have no hesitation in saying that the 

test medical genius that ever lived could have 
one no more for him than I did. When I said just 
now that one doctor is as good as another, I was 
thinking of every-day.men like myself. No doubt, 
there are in London and other large towns some few 
surgeons and physicians who have discovered new 
laws in physical science, but such men generally 
devote their attention to a natural disease, or to— 
This much of comfort, Mrs Morant, I can give you— 
an assurance that all was done for your poor little 
boy that it was possible to do.’ Then he looked at 
his watch, spoke of another engagement, and hurried 
away before Lucy could make further inquiry. She 
would fain have done so; now that she convinced 
herself of the falsity of what she had been told, she 
could not rest until she had ascertained the whole 
truth. Walter joined her soon after the doctor left, 
so she could do nothing more that day. She did not 
dream of attempting to gain any information from 
her husband, and finding it impossible to meet his 
eye, she made a bad headache an excuse for going 
early to bed. There she lay awake all night, only, 
when she thought Walter was going to her, 
feigning sleep. The words ‘pain, accident, natural 
disease,’ seemed to be burned into her brain; and, with 
an unconquerable desire to know how her baby died, 
were mingled regrets for what appeared to her to be 
her never to be recovered innocence. Her conscience, 
almost as pure as that of a young child’s, shewed the 
slightest speck, and she planned how she could best 
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deceive her husband, in order to discover what she 
firmly believed ought never to have been concealed 
from her, with more com: ion than some women 


punctio; 
would have planned an elopement. She was too | —ha 


truthful to think that a silent decepti 
equivocation was less wicked than a downright lie; 
so, when the morning came, she told Walter that 
Dr Lisle had advised her to have her breakfast in 
bed, then to lie quiet for two or three hours, and not 
to go out for the rest of the day. Walter did not 
like the of remaining in the house all day, 
80, with many kisses and fond s es, he consented 
to follow his wife’s advice, to have a run with 
the hounds. 


Left alone, Lucy soon rose and dressed, 


~ starting and trembling at every sound, crept 
the 


down the stairs, and stole unperceived out of 

She did not exactly expect her absence 
ee SS ee Sa point 
without further questioni Her heart beat fast as 
she rang at her sister’s door, and inquired if Mrs 
Balford was at home. 

‘I want to speak to you alone, Mary.’ 

‘Well, we are alone, Lucy; Henry will not be 
home for some hours.’ Then looked anxiously 
at her young sister’s pale face. ‘ Walter know 
you are here, Lucy?’ 

*No; he thinks that I’m in bed. But—you have 
all been telling me stories about baby, and now I am 
determined to know the truth.’ 

‘Have you and Walter been quarrelling?’ 
had not a very good opinion of her sister’s husband ; 
she would have given much that he and Lucy had 
never married. She was in constant dread that the 
wife would do something to mortify her husband’s 
vanity, and so forfeit his love; she could not help 
remembering how suddenly his fraternal affection 

into indifference as soon as Henry had 
asserted his right to , and to live in his own 
house. ‘God grant that Lucy may never see him 
as I see him, was her constant prayer; and she 
resolved that if she were ever appealed to in any 
dispute between the two, she would take the 
husband’s part, let him be right or let him be wrong, 
and scold her sister whether she deserved it or not. 

‘No. I pretended to be ill, and so got rid—that is, 
I mean he went out for a day’s hunting; and I have 
taken this ey of coming to see you, and I 
won't fie again until you have told me how my 
child died.’ 


* Then I will tell you, Lucy; but if, in hearing the 
truth, you suffer some pain, remember that you owe 
it to your own suspicion and ome Walter, 
who—though you are my sister, 1 must say it—is a 
better husband than you deserve, tried to spare you, 
and you have repaid his kindness with a—lie.’ ees 
paused impressively on the last word, hoping that it 
would cause her sister to melt into tears; but Lucy’s 
> were quite dry, only unusually wide open, and 

appeared to be too intent listening to what was 
— to hear what had been said. ‘ Baby struggled 
out of the nurse’s lap, fell into the grate, and died 
from the effect of the burns.’ 

‘Oh! if he had been in my arms, I would have 
held him tight. Oh! why did I ever leave him?’ 
And then she broke into piteous lamentations, writh- 
— though she actually felt the pain of the burns. 

ary soothed her as best she could, giving a 
softened-down account of the child’s sufferings, and 
dividing any blame there might be between herself 
and the doctor ; and when Lucy’s tears were well-nigh 
exhausted, Mary began once more to praise the husband 
and to blame the wife; and being much older and 
cleverer than her sister, at length convinced her 
that Walter was the best of husbands, and she the 
most ungrateful of wives. Lucy went home, eager 
to thank Walter, to confess how wicked she had 
been, and to throw herself on his mercy. And Mary 
thought, as she bade her good-bye : ‘I have managed 


that business capitally; Walter will fancy himself 
a and be jonter of. Lucy than ever.’ 

nfortunately, when Lucy reached home, Dr Lisle 
i that she was unwell—was waiting 
to see her; and when she reproached him for his 
carelessness in recommending to her husband a foster- 
nurse for her expected baby, he, unwilling to bear 
more blame than belonged to him, gave Morant 
his full share, and left Lucy in a very different frame 
of mind to that in which he had found her. 

It was late when Walter came home. The members 
of the hunt had been ee and his eyes 
were somewhat brighter, and his was somewhat 
louder than usual ; he was a very sober man, and it is 
probable that compliments had quite as much as 
wine to do with his excitement, for he had been 
toasted as the best rider in the county. Thus flattered, 
he was in a most merry, loving m 

* Still lying on the sofa, my poor little pet! and 
facing the light! Silly little thing, you do not even 
know how to spare your pretty little eyes without me.’ 

Lucy did not answer; but she did not need to 
do so; he was in a vein to carry on both sides of 
the conversation. He removed the _— arranged 
_ cushions very fondly, then, absently, lighted 

cigar. 

‘ Lucy, you would have stared, if you had seen 
some of the leaps we took to-day. 1 wish, my 
darling, you could have been with me.’ 

‘ Perhaps I skould have been frightened.’ 

‘Oh, my love! I should have taken care of you. 
I received a many compliments about your 
riding ye Lucy. You were a wretched hand 
at it, when I married you; and I feel rather proud 
of what I have done for you in that way.’ Lucy 
- gg her eyes, and looked at him; he was shaking 
the ashes out of his cigar, and smiling complacently 
into the fire. ‘Some of the fellows were saying 
that I was the best judge of a horse and a woman 
je goed anywhere, and, certainly, in you, my 
darling, and Black Bess, I have suited myself to a 
T. He took a few puffs of his cigar, blowing the 
smoke towards his wife, but not: looking at her. 
The smell of the cigar annoyed her, and his want of 
consideration irritated her. ‘It is not every woman 
that would suit me,’ he continued, soliloquising 
rather than addressing his companion. ‘ Your Diana 
Vernons are not at all to my taste ; the self-reliance 
and want of refinement in such women are very 
offensive to me. It is impossible for a woman to 
be too small, too delicate, or too feminine.’ He took 
a few more puffs of his cigar. There was nothing 
peculiar in his manner on that particular evening, 
and yet, as Lucy watched him, she felt her blood 
boiling with indignation, and she gave way to feelings 
against which she had struggled for months; and 
those feelings were rapidly ming thoughts, and 
thoughts, too, that were all but ready to break forth 
in words. ‘But then, again,’ he continued, ‘I’m a 
social fellow, and like to have my wife always by my 
side, so that one who screamed whenever she was 
frightened, would be a dreadful nuisance. My sweet 
Lucy, you are precisely what a woman ought to be ; 
and to see you turn pale, look yr. me, then 
bite your lips, leap a gate, and flush over when 
you get to the — side, is, to my thinking, one 
of the prettiest sights in creation.’ 

‘It never occurred to you, Walter, I suppose, that 
my turning white and red were the signs of positive 
suffering? You don’t know how hard it is to endure 
fear.’ 


* How can I, my love, when I never felt it? There 
were some leaps to-day at which a good many of the 
fellows roves back. If you had been with me, my 
darling, I should have taken you over, and so made 
them feel ashamed of themselves ; and, my silly little 
coward, you need not have been afraid, for 1 would 
have taken care of you.’ 
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‘Would you have taken more care of me than you 
did of baby, when you left him to a woman whom 
you knew to be a drunkard ?’ 

He was on the point of giving her a kiss; but at 
her question he started back. ‘ That —— sister 
of yours has been filling your head with some 

ounded trash. It is not man’s work to look 
after a squalling brat.’ 

‘Then why did you take him from me? I know 
now that the doctor only acted by your orders. Why 
did you take my baby from me?’ She rose from 
. the sofa, and stood opposite to him. Her passion 

had reached white heat, and she spoke with a fearful 
calmness. ‘Why?—I will tell you why, Walter; 
because you are so vain, jealous, and selfish, that 
you could not bear to share me even with your own 
child. You think that you love me’—she laughed 
bitterly ; ‘you don’t even know what love is—you 
don’t even know what pity is.’ Her passion flashed 
like lightning on her husband’s character, revealing to 
her his most secret faults, but at the same time it 
blinded her to the expression of his countenance, 
so that the look of hatred in his eyes, and his 
white lips closing tighter and tighter, could not 
frighten her into prudence. ‘You a hus- 
band, forsooth! You have treated me as you might 
have treated a pet dog; you have dressed me in 
smart clothes because it pleased you to see me 
smart; you have nursed and kissed me because 
you like nursing and kissing a pretty little woman, 
just as you like smoking or drinking ; but you have 
never sympathised with me in joy or sorrow; you 
have never even known me. So long as I answered 


to your call, and smiled in your presence, you never | painted 


cared to know whether I was really happy or 
miserable ; you were too much absorbed in your own 
goodness and beauty to think about me.’ 

He ground his teeth, but did not speak. 

‘The last three years have been the most lonely of 


my life. When God promised me the most precious 
gift that even He has to bestow, your selfish jealousy 
made my joy fearful and anxious. When my baby 


came, you ki me, and said how pretty I looked ; 
and then, because you thought the baby might be in 
our way, you nearly killed me by taking it from me. 
was very careful never to neglect you for it, but 
you could not bear to see me happy with any one but 
ourself, so—as you could not produce a coolness 
ween it and me, as you had between my sister 
and me—you feigned an illness, and took me from it, 
leaving your child to the care of a woman whom the 
doctor had warned you not to trust long out of your 
sight, because, though she was good-tempered and 
careful so long as she was sober, she was no more to 
be trusted than a mad woman if once she began to 
drink. When you heard of the accident, you told me 
a parcel of lies; you made me suffer a whole week’s 
suspense, and — me away till my darling was 
buried ; and you felt no sorrow for its death ; no pity 
for my grief: to please you, I was forced to try and 
be unnatural.’ 

Lucy threw herself on the sofa, and buried her face 
in the cushion,.and there was a few moments’ silence ; 
then Walter came near her ; she did not see his face, 
but she felt his hot breath as his voice hissed in her 
ear: ‘ My love, as long as you live, you will repent 
what you have said to-night.’ 

Repent! she was already beginning to repent. 
Even now, whilst her pulse was beating a hundred 
and every vein throbbing, what would she not have 
given to recall those wicked, cruel words! For it was 
conscience, not fear, that caused her first repentance. 
She was aware of her injustice before she was aware 
of her imprudence. ‘I have taken it for granted that 
he has always acted from the worst of motives, how 
could I—how could the very best man that ever lived 
bear to be judged so? And I his wife—I who ought 
to have believed in his innocence after all the rest of 


the world believed him guilty.’ She rose to follow 
him, and to ask his forgiveness, but the remembrance 
of his last words stopped her. She stood still, turned 
shuddered, then covered her face with her 
as she fell back in a chair. ‘What have I 
done? O God, what have I done?’ she cried. Fear 
now mastered every other feeling. She no longer 
cared to think if she had acted well or ill, but only 
what would be the consequences of her rash words. 
It was her first quarrel, or the little tiffs she had 
sometimes had with her sisters as a girl no longer 
appeared to deserve the name. She did not know 
what to expect, and the vagueness of her dread made 
it the more awful. A momentary hope gleamed w 
her. ‘His words were only as my words,’ she said to 
herself ; ‘very likely he is already sorry for them, 
and to-morrow morning we shall kiss and be friends 
again.’ But she felt the difference she was trying to 
ignore ; she felt that her own unjust words might be 
forgotten, but not her true ones; she felt that not 
oe she seen her husband that evening as she 
never seen him before, but had perhaps made 
him conscious of faults of which he had hitherto been 
ignorant ; she felt that though he could easily forget 
his child’s death, and forgive the woman who had 
caused it, he would be long before he forgot or forgave 
his wife’s mortifying words; she felt that she had 
offended his ruling passion—vanity. She remembered 
with a sinking heart how he had resented his brother’s 
making himself independent of his society, and how 
many months he been before he had a 
her unflattering portrait of him; and then it ed 
upon her that the cold, hard, sensual face she had 

i had been a true likeness of her husband. Try 
as she would, she could -_ — _ of — — 
passed the greater of the night in fear an 
remorse, now one fedling, now the other predominat- 
ing. At length she took her candle, and went to bed. 

4 the darkness, she found courage to address her 
husband, but he did not answer. It was awful to be 
at enmity with any one through the long dark hours 
of the night. Who knew what might happen before 
morning? Her heart became very pitiful. She bent 
over her husband, kissing him, ie her tears fall 
on his cheek, and praying that if her words had 

ined him, he might soon be enabled to forget them. 
She was willing to bear any punishment for her 
passion, if only she could be free from the dreadful 
thought that she had made another unhappy. 

When the morning came, Walter did not scold his 
wife ; and when, with tears in her eyes, she told him 
how sorry she was for what she had said, he answered 
with a cold civility which frightened her more than 
oaths would have done. ‘ Pray, do not apologise for your 
frankness; I am always glad to know what ple 
think of me. Henceforth, you and I understand each 
other better than we have hitherto done. It is one 
of the duties of our station to set a example in 
morals, so we will have no scandal, if you please. We 
will behave towards each other as we have always 
done, though, of course, we ourselves must know that 
our marriage has been a mistake.’ 

Lucy did not answer; her tears and her words 
alike died within her, as she gazed on her husband’s 
sneering smile. In a few days’ time, she understood 
his words better than she did at the moment. With 
a sinking heart, but without one word of remon- 
strance, she fell into her new mode of life. When 
any one was present, he addressed her with as many 
terms of endearment, and paid her as much attention 
as he had ever done. There was indeed a shade of 
difference in his manner, which was felt keenly by his 
wife, but which passed unperceived by others. Lucy, 
on her side, did her best to meet his wishes and to 
answer him in her old manner. When they were 
alone, he never spoke to her; and if she said any- 
thing to him, he would answer her remark with a 
bow, or a short civil assent, which would effectually 
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with a loving message. At first, she ran 
ith joyful alacrity, hoping that at length 

and forgiven, but he always 
addressed her in the same words : ‘ If you sit so much 
in to suspect the truth ; and 

, that however unsuited we are 


can 
y down at night, and wearily rose in 
jhe smiled sadly as she remembered 


utting out 
the world, 


only too glad of a second offer of reconciliation, and 
the sisters had fallen asleep in each other’s arms. ‘I 
am wiser now,’ thought poor Lucy, with a sigh; ‘I 
have quite got over all such superstitious fancies.’ 

Sometimes, when leaning on her husband’s arm, and 
listening to his words of endearment, she would feel 
as though it would be a relief to her if she might 
stand in the market-place, and proclaim aloud to all 
the world her sins, her sorrows, and her hypocrisy ; 
but perhaps she deceived herself, perhaps she needed 
neither her husband’s taunting commands nor any 
sense of duty to prevent her exposing her domestic 
unhappiness. 

She tried to coax Walter into forgiving her; she 
waited on him at breakfast, and looked pleadingly 
into his face, as she brought him his cup of coffee, 
and whatever he liked best, and ligh his cigar. 
He invariably answered her with the same triumphant 
smile, that said as plainly as words could do: ‘So, 
madam, I have taught you to beg for the love which 
you once despised.’ To which Lucy’s soft eyes would 
reply: ‘ If I am a beggar, will you not pity me?’ 

One day, when Walter was engaged on his magis- 
terial duties—for this most exemplary husband 
was also a most exemplary magistrate—Lucy was 
indulging herself in a good sob on the drawing-room 
sofa, when she heard approaching steps in the hall: 
she started up; her eyes were red, and her braids had 
tumbled down ; she hastily concealed herself behind 
a curtain that was close to the back drawing-room 
door, intending to escape as soon as the visitors were 


in the front room. But the handle of the door having | h 


broken, it was locked on the outside with a key, so 
that she was forced to remain where she was. Walter 
and a brother-magistrate stood for some time on the 
rug conversing about the events of the morning. 

* I thought, Mr Morant, you were a little hard upon 
that John Rawdon.’ 

* What! too hard upon the brute who beat his wife. 
I tell Soutien, ie Maney ecly otehs at I could 
have given him another month, and a good flogging 
into the bargain ; and if he had had the latter part of 
the dose, he might have thanked his stars that magis- 
trates don’t execute their own sentences.’ 

Walter spoke warmly. He believed that he would 
not himeell 1 have struck a woman, under any cir- 


saying what he really felt. 

she thought, ‘su . is too good to be 

always angry with me. e will forgive me some 

day, and let me love him once more; and oh! how 
dearly I could love him now.’ 


The two men continued to discuss John Rawdon’s 
sentence, unconscious of their listener; and Lucy 
leaned forward, eagerly listening to every word. She 
was too excited to think whether, if her husband had 
known of her presence, he would have spoken exactly 
as he was speaking. Every sentence he uttered was 
to her as a sentence of life and death ; and drowning 
men feel that they have a right to every boat they 
can catch hold of. Walter uttered so many generous 
sentiments, that Lucy’s heart beat high with hope ; 
and she could almost ~~ that as he spoke, he was 
thinking of her, not of John Rawdon’s wife; and 
that, as soon as Sir Henry had left, he would come, of 
his own accord, to tell her of his forgiveness; when 
Sir Henry said: ‘ You argue as if I were an advocate 
for wife-beating: I’m no such thing; I only say that 
this particular man had great excuses for what he 
did. He was mad with passion at the time, and even 
you will allow that he had some cause for being in a 
passion. And nobody in the court could have hel 
seeing that his sorrow and shame for what he had 
done were genuine.’ 

‘I don’t think passion ought to be considered an 
excuse for anything. People have no right to put 
themselves into such a ion that they don’t know 
what they are doing.’ Lucy’s heart non 4 within her. 
‘ As for the brute’s a — re continued — 
speaker, warming with his subject, ‘I don’t care that’ 
—snapping his tingers—‘ whether they were genuine 
or not. As a married man, you ought to be ashamed 
of speaking on behalf of such a wretch. By Jove! 
when I think of a great heavy whip like this being 
used upon a woman, and then of my delicate little 
Lucy, it is as much as I can do, et though I 
am, to prevent kicking the law over and pitch- 
ing into the fellow myself.’ 

‘Well, well; bad husbands will always get their 
deserts from you. But you should remember that, 
though of course you would never dream of striking 
— wife, neither, I a you—good hus- 

and though you are of forgiving, what he 


‘ 


was eos to forgive, as an amends for his cruelty.’ 


e very least he could do. IfI could so forget 
myself as to strike a woman, there’s nothing I 
shouldn’t feel bound to forgive her.’ 

Lucy, silently weeping Tehind the curtain, could 
hardly resist entreating him to imitate John Rawdon. 
Her heart warmed towards her husband at every 
word he uttered. She did not reflect whether his 
actions were consistent with his professions, whether 
he ought not to have been ashamed to allude to her 
as he had done, or to be called a husband. 
Separated from her own family, not only by distance, 
but also by the secret of her married life, and starving 
for love and sympathy, her husband needed to be no 
ero in order to appear one to her. 

Lucy looked forward with anxious hope to her next 
meeting with Walter. She had never before spent so 
long in considering which dress she would put on, or 
how her hair should be dressed. Her hands trembled 
as she put a chain in her pocket ; she had made it 
some weeks ago, and had been waiting for a favour- 
able opportunity of offering it. If the defender of 
John Rawdon could have seen Lucy descend the 
stairs, and have known her purpose, he would have 
made sure of her success. He would have argued 
that no man, with one spark of generosity, could 
trample on so unresisting a little creature. Lucy 
looked timidly up into her husband’s face, but there 
was no either in it or in his manner. She 
took his hand in hers and kissed it. ‘ Walter, dear 
Walter’—her eyes met his; what was the use of 
asking him to forgive her ?—‘I have made a chain for 
you; but it is my work—my hair—you will not like 
— it; a burn it.’ ben 

‘By no means. Your making it was a ve’ 
thought. It did not occur to me before, tate no 
doubt, it would strike the servants as strange if we 
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never made each other any presents. I will write | that she was not the less anxious to be free of the 
to-day to Hunt and Roskell’s, and order a hundred | doctor’s presence, because, if he had not forgotten 
worth of jewellery.’ that she was ignorant of how her boy had died, she 
‘O Walter, when is this to end? You can’t know | might perhaps still have retained her husband’s love, 
how miserable I am.’ a contrasted with the mt, the period before 
‘It has been an unfortunate marriage for both of | she had lost it appeared to have been one long dream 
us; but you have no reason to complain. Since you | of happiness. Ere baby was many months old, Lucy 
think so meanly of me, you probably married me for | had learned that it would never reconcile its father 
my money, and that I never grudge you.’ and mother. Every week they became more and more 
‘Oh! you don’t—you can’t believe that. Don’t | alienated from each other. She was more indignant 
you remember what a simple child I was when you | at the way in which Walter treated his child than at 
married me? I never thought about your being rich | how he treated herself. -suffering Lu 
or poor; I hardly knew what a grand marriage | began to feel resentment; she to look forw 
meant.’ She fell on her knees, still holding his | to a renewal of conjugal love; her feelings became 
unresisting hand in hers. ‘Judge me by the three | blunted; she laughed contemptuously at remarks at 
ears of my married life—not by that one hour. | which she would once have wept; she became a pro- 
me evil spirit possessed me then—it was not I who | ficient in the art of sarcasm, and seemed to derive a 
spoke. I know how foolish my words were; they | kind of bitter enjoyment in making her tyrant wince 
eserve any punishment ; but yet forgive me, Walter, | under cutting compliments. He was no match for 
because—because you are killing me. her in repartee ; he had recourse to oaths. At first, 
‘A pretty accusation that to bring against a man. | she shuddered ; but she soon became so callous, that 
I wonder you don’t threaten to disgrace me by appeal- | she would go on pony, eg book whilst he swore at 
ing to Sir Cresswell. I am afraid, though, you would | her; and yet, if you seen her in her nursery, 
find it a little difficult to bring a charge of cruelty.’ you would have thought her the same gentle loving 
‘I will never tell to any living creature what you | woman she had always been. Her husband was her 
wish to keep secret. But, Walter, you don’t know | evil, her child her good genius. She was a totally 
it—l am sure you are too good to mean it, but—but | different woman when under the influence of the one, 
there are different ways of being cruel. Yet I have | from what she was when under the influence of the 
no right to complain; I have been very foolish and | other. 
wicked ; I think I could be wiser and better now—I One day, when the child woke, and stretched out 
know now how precious your love is.’ its little arms for its mother, a something in its look 
‘ Ay,’ he sneered, ‘I daresay you are fonder of me | made Lucy start back with an expression of horror ; 
now. It is very true that women are like spaniels.’ | she fell on a chair, and covered her face with her 
She let his taunt pass unnoticed. ‘Try and love me | hands. ‘God help me!’ she muttered, ‘do I hate 
a little,’ she pleaded. ‘Not as you used to do—but at | him?’ She returned almost instantly to the cradle, 
least give me some panes surely all our life is not to | and taking the child in her arms, frightened it with 
be like this. O Walter! think what a home this | the vehemence of her caresses. That evening, Walter 
will be for your child—it, at least, has never injured | did not need to swear: the tears came into his wife’s 
you—don’t make me wish to die at its birth.’ eyes when he told her of his intention to go to Ems 


He ground his teeth as he snatched his hand from } for a —_ of months on account of his health, and 


hers. ‘Is all my life to be sacrificed to children? | she meekly inquired if she was to accompan, 
Isn’t it enough that the first must deprive me of a| ‘No, indeed,’ he answered savagely. ‘It is absence 
woman I loved; must the second bore me with the | from home—from the home that you have made for 
caresses of a woman—I hate ?’ me—not the waters of Ems, that I want.’ Although 
That was Lucy’s last attempt at reconciliation. | his answer gave her a momentary . it was a relief 
She resigned herself as well as she could to her lot, | to her to know that she was to be left behind. She 
and only knew what she suffered. With many | hoped that she should be able to feel kindly towards 
gloomy presentiments, she looked forward to becoming | him when he was away, and thought that perhaps a 
once more a mother. She could expect no kiss more | two months’ separation might change his hatred into 
than usually tender, no attention more delicate than | indifference, so that, on his return, there might be 
doctors or nurses ever think of; the semblance of between them. She did her best to please him 
such she did indeed receive, but that only reminded | rm the few days that he remained at home, and 
her more painfully of the absence of the reality. She | thought of many contrivances to add to his comfort 
did not know whether it would be better for her child | during his residence abroad. When she bade him 
that she should live or die ; for herself, she was afraid | farewell at the station, she pressed his hand, and 
to wish to die—afraid to die. She thought that the | kissed him more warmly than she had done for many 
best thing that could happen to her would be death ; | a day; and just as the guard was whistling—remem- 
but death preceded by sufficient warning for her to | bering that it would be many weeks before she could 
receive her husband’s pardon, and to give him hers, | see him again—she leaned on the carriage-window to 
and to commit her little one to a penitent father’s | bid him good-bye once more. He hastily put up his 
love. hand to _— her back, but not roughly, and as the 
But Lucy did not die, and, when her little daughter | train flashed past, he looked to see if she were safe. 
was placed in her arms, she felt thankful that her life | ‘The last thing he did,’ she repeated to herself very 
had been spared. Many tears, indeed, fell on the | often in the course of that day, and with increased 
unconscious infant—tears caused by the memory of | tenderness in after-years, ‘ was to take care of me.’ 
its brother’s death, of its father’s lost love, and Although Walter had said nothing about writing, 
by forebodings of its own doubtful future. But, in | Lucy knew that he had too much for appear- 
spite of her tears, Lucy was not so miserable as she | ances not to write, and she wond how he would 
had been ; she had now some one to love, and she felt | express himself towards her ; but she never received 
that her love would suffice to make the little creature | a letter. He travelled without stopping as far as 
happy for many years. The baby brought back to | Bonn; from that place she had a telegram, informin 
the mother her old blessing of hope, and Lucy trusted | her that the engine of the steamer had eapleded, 
that before it was old enough to be affected by the | killing and wounding many of the passengers—her 
domestic unhappiness of its parents, it would be the | husband 4 and that he entreated her to 
cause of their reconciliation. The wife was not now | hasten to him, that he might bless her and his child 
too valuable to be allowed to perform a mother’s | before he died. She lost not a moment in complying 
duties, and she hastened >= well, in order that she | with her sick husband’s wish, and, for the first time 
might have the child entirely to herself. It may be, ! in her life, realised how great a blessing money is, for 
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it spared her wearily watching station-clocks while 
life was ebbin an the Gear Soe She had no time 
to think until she was in the train, and then she 
hardly knew whether she were going on a journey of 
joy or sorrow. If Walter’s life were doubtful, his 

e was sure. ‘And if he lives,’ she would think— 
‘and oh! I feel such a strong presentiment that he 
will live—then this accident will unite us once more 
to each other; and now, I am older, more prudent, I 
shall never offend him again.’ Trembling and hoping, 
Lucy ran into the hotel with her baby in her arms. 
*We’re not too late? We’re Mr Morant’s wife and 
child.” The landlord took her into a private room, 
and, before e ining his mistake, tried to excuse it. 
But Lucy no patience, just then,-to listen to a 
slow German’s prim English ; so she never knew how, 
after that dreadful accident, one after another, the 
dead and the wounded travellers were carried into 
that, the nearest hotel—and how it had been neces- 
sary to ph, in every direction, for doctors and 
friends—. how, in the confusion and agitation of 
-the moment, the landlord had sent her the wrong 

that Mr Morant was already dead when 
brought into the hotel. She interrupted every 
attempt at explanation with entreaties to be taken 
to her husband ; and so, as soon as they had made 
her understand that he was no longer living, they led 
her to him. Somebody took the crying child out of 
her arms, an¢ then they left her alone with the dead 
man. Walter’s dark, brilliant eyes were concealed 
behind their lids, and yet, never im all his life had he 
looked more handsome than he did now ; for a violent 
death had stam on the face of the corpse, as 
firmly as the hand of a sculptor might have stamped 
on his marble likeness, the noblest, perhaps the only 
noble, ¢ istic of the man—courage. — 
knelt down by the side of the bed, and too 
his cold hand in hers. All his faults, all his past 
unkindness were forgotten; she only remembered 
how, the last time she had seen that dear hand, it 
had been used to guard her from danger—how the 
last wish of that brave heart had been to bless her 
and her little one. 

The dreadful accident had ceased to be talked about ; 
the hotel was filled with other and more fortunate 
travellers, but Lucy still remained there, delirious 
with fever. The friends of her happy girlhood sur- 
rounded her sick bed, but she did not know them. 
For months, she had longed for one loving word ; now, 
hundreds fell unheeded on her ear. How ardently 
she had often desired to kiss her sisters, to look on 
her mother’s face, to stroke her old father’s gray hairs 
once more ; but now, that they stood by her side, they 
were nothing to her. Her delirium was very seldom 
of a violent nature. She would lie for hours with one 
hand on the sheet, the other beneath her cheek on the 
pillow, staring intently with wide open eyes on that 
which she alone could see. At such times, she was 
pee unconscious of the present, but would fre- 
quently sing, in a low sweet voice, songs which Walter 
had ired, or repeat verses she had learned long, 
long ago. The doctors said that they would rather 
see her tossing from side to side, and trying to strike 
down those who held her. 

One day, as the medical men were looking helplessly 
at her, she began to repeat some German verses : 

Meine Rub’ ist hin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer ; 
Ich finde sie nimmer, 
Und nimmermehr, &c.* 


She spoke as usual, without the slightest e ion 
in her face, but with a strange ew on 
and the doctors could not control their emotion. 
They said it touched them to hear poor Margaret's 


* My peace of mind is gone, my heart is heavy; I shall never 
know peace again, never, oh! never. 


repeated so feelingly with a foreign accent. 

Mary covered her face Sith her hands, pa sobbed 

aloud. It seemed but the other day that Lucy had 

learned the words, as a German lesson, and had been 

scolded for repeating them in such a way as to shew 

that she only for their pretty sound, not their 
i Now, the greatest genius of the G 


spoke to her of old times. The doctors remonstrated, 
but Mary would not listen to them. They looked at 
each oes ceased to ge a R.. 
was a less case anyway. It may t the 
fever was already on the turn; it may be that the 
disease had been completely misunderstood ; but 
Lucy began to cry, and did not cease until she sobbed 
herself to sl When she woke, she was very 
weak and sad, but _ conscious. 

It was many weeks before Lucy was strong enough 
to cross the sea, and travel to her own country. But 
that long illness, which caused so much anxiety to her 
friends, was perhaps a mercy to the invalid. Lying 
on her bed, too weak to feed herself, she could not 
think and feel as she would have thought and felt in 

health; and when she recovered, it seemed to 
her that the only way in which she could repay her 
parents and sisters for all their care and sympathy, 
was by trying to be resigned; so she strove hard to 
feel thankful for all the blessings that still remained 
to her, and submitted at len to the will of God, 
as she had formerly submitted to the will of her 
husband. 

She might perhaps have sunk into a sad, patient 
woman, had she not believed that it was necessary for 
the sake of her child to exert herself. Mr Morant’s 
estate was entailed, and that liberal-minded man had 
spent op ee ape and es sufficient debts to 

uire the whole of his perso perty. Luc 

a dreamed of attributing any blame her i 
band because he had not secured a provision for her 
and his daughter, and neither did her family appear 
to do so. They had learned, during Lucy’s delirium, 
much that the widow would never willingly have told, 
but they never spoke, even amongst themselves, of 
what they had heard; and they never alluded to 
Walter, in a sence, but with the greatest 
respect. Old Mr Mill could not, in justice to his 
other children, give Lucy a second fortune, but he 
bitterly reproached himself for not having settled the 
first upon her, and resolved in future to and meet 
troubles half-way, and turn them aside. But he was 
sixty years old, and his character was, I believe, 
— formed i ag when = saw how contentedly 
our people co ive in the parsonage, and how 
sag ot was at being able to — 5 a home for 
is wife’s sister and child, and how interested Lucy 
became in her painting, and how delighted at earning 
a fortune for her daughter, he was once more heard to 
y sere his favourite proverbs, and to the day of his 
eath continued the same easy-tempered man he had 
always been. 

He returned to his favourite proverbs, but not to 
his favourite n; his wife and daughters pre- 
sumed upon so lax a ruler; without even going through 
the ceremony of consulting him, they moved him and 
his furniture into another residence. When first he 


Lucy never contracted a second marriage, never left 
off wearing her widow's cap: she felt that Walter 
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would not have liked her to do so, and she endeavoured 
in all respects to make her conduct such as would 
have pleased him. But for many years his death was 
the last misfortune that had happened to her, and it 
is no wonder if Mary often perceived a bright smile 

i —— her siste ee It would be 
hard if a loving nature only an extra 
capacity for salon, and not for joy En What 
delightful tittle-tattle she had with her mother about 


her three sisters’ love-affairs! How they sympathised | li 


together when they saw one after another happily 
married and settled in the neighbourhood ! 

To Mary, who understood what kind of husband 
Walter had been better than any one else in the 
family—better even than his own wife, I think—it 
was a greater pleasure to be made an April Fool by 
Lucy and little Annie, or to watch the two creeping 
on tiptoe up the garden, intent on mischief, the mother 
looking as innocent and full of fun as the child, than it 
was to be present at the wedding of her other sisters. 
Annie inherited her father’s beauty and courage, and 
her mother’s gentleness. Perhaps the few hundreds 
Lucy had earned b; ais would have made but a 
80! rovision for her daug. ter, but as Annie married 
the inheritor of her father’s estates, she never needed 
any fortune. 

On the whole, in spite of an unfortunate iage, 
Lucy’s life was as happy as a woman’s well can 
As time advanced, she became very fond of — 
about Walter, who then appeared to her as an an 
of light, so that the very children in the village were 
wont to describe her as the kind widow lady who had 
had Too Good a Husband. 


THE MONTH: 
. SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Ir talking about social ameliorations be the way 
towards their adoption, then the meeting of the 
Social Science Congress at Edinburgh will effect 
much In one respect, that annual gathering is 
icularly useful—namely, in the opening it affords 
or any one lady or gentleman having a benevolent 
project or crotchet to get it discussed. And although 
it may be said that some of the papers read 
better have been left in the inkstand, there is yet 
an outcome of suggestion which may have beneficial 
consequences. is especially true of matters 
relating to public health, We know that pure 
water is essential for health and economy, yet 
how few are the towns which can boast, as Lan- 
caster or Glasgow can, of having the very best pos- 
sible water-supply. Some private influence, some 
vested right, steps in to oppose the best and wisest 
measures. We continue to foul our rivers with 
sewage, and waste hundreds of thousands of tons of 
fertilising matter every year, knowing all the while 
that this fertilising matter is worth thousands of 
pounds sterling, and that, if poured over the land, 
instead of into the water, it would produce most 
bountiful crops. London, the great city, suffers and 
frets under an intermittent supply of doubtful water, 
when, had its inhabitants not been misled by inter- 
ested parties, they might have the water of the 
Lake of Bala brought into every house, with a con- 
stant supply. If Glasgow could tap Loch Katrine, 
surely the foremost city in the world could have 
tapped the bright Welsh lake, and refreshed itself, 
for once, and ever after, with really pure water. It 
will have to be done some day. eanwhile, good 
may be accomplished by a congress which talks about 
workmen’s dwellings, cleanliness, nursing, employ- 
ments for men and women, and habits of ind he 
A few years ago, we published an account of the 
method recommended by Dr Marshall Hall for resto- 
ration to life after drowning. It was very different 
from the old method, and was adopted with success 
in some instances at boat-stations and other places 


had | fo 


near the scene of accidents, and excited much discus- 
sion. After a while, Dr Silvester’s process for recover- 
ing persons from suspended animation was spoken of 
as an improvement upon that of Dr Marshall Hall, 
and with a view to determine the question, the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society appointed a com- 
mittee to take it into consideration. is committee, 
which included medical doctors, surgeons, and 
eminent physiologists, tried numerous experiments on 
iving animals and the dead human body, and 
reported in favour of Dr Silvester’s method, as much 
more likely to bring about the desired result than 
the other, seeing that it allows room for the utmost 
inflation of the lungs. The subject is of such high 
importance, that we gladly repeat here the com- 
mittee’s ‘s ions,’ as they are cautiously called. 
The first is— That all obstruction to the passage of air 
to and from the lungs be at once, so far as practicable, 
removed ; that the mouth and nostrils, for example, be 
cleansed from all foreign matter or adhering mucus.’ 

* That in the absence of natural respiration, artifi- 
cial respiration, by Dr Silvester’s plan, be forthwith 
ars in the following manner: The body being 
laid on its back (either on a flat surface, or better, on 
a plane inclined a little from the feet upwards, a 
firm cushion, or some similar support, should be 

laced under the shoulders, the head being kept on a 
ine with the trunk. The tongue should be drawn 
forward so as to project a little from the side of the 
mouth ; then the arms should be drawn wy 
until they nearly meet above the head, the operator 
grasping them just above the elbows, and then at 
once lowered, and replaced at the side. This should 
be immediately followed by moderate pressure, with 
both hands, upon the lower part of the sternum. 
This process is to be repeated about twelve or fourteen 
times in the minute.’ 

‘That if no natural respiratory efforts supervene, 
a dash of hot water (120 d s Fahrenheit) or cold 
water be employed, for the purpose of exciting 
respiratory efforts.’ 

‘That the Sqanions of the body be maintained 
by friction, warm blankets, the warm bath, &c.’ 

‘In the case of drowning, in addition to the 


ing suggestions, the following plan may be, 
in the first instance, practised: Place the body with 
the face downwards, and hanging a little over the 
edge of a table, shutter, or board, raised to an angle 
of about 30 degrees, so that the head may be lower 


than the feet. Open the mouth, and draw the tongue 
forward ; keep the body in this position for a few 
seconds, or a little longer if fluid continues to escape. 
The escape of fluid may be assisted by pressing once 
or twice upon the back.’ 

These suggestions, as will be remarked, apply to 
cases of suspended animation arising from the lun 
being deprived of air by other accidents as w 
as by drowning. The raising and lowering of the 
arms in the manner descri was found to admit 
from nine to forty cubic inches of air into the lun 
even in a totally dead body. And among the 
remarkable experiments on living animals, the com- 
mittee found that dogs matin by being kept 
under water a minute and a half; but if the wind- 
pipe was plugged, to prevent the entrance of water 
or escape of air, the animals recovered after four 
minutes’ immersion. 

In a communication to the Royal Astronomical 
Society, the Rev. F. Howlett states, as the result of 
his observations, that spots on the sun have been 
tolerably plentiful ever since the year of their 
estimated maximum—1859; and he leaves it to 
be understood that he will continue his observations 
to see whether a minimum or least number of spots 
will occur in 1865 or 1866. Our readers are already 
aware of the theory that there is a periodical increase 
and decrease in the number of solar spots; and it 
will be the more interesting if confirmed by further 


observation. It appears that during ighteen 
months there has been but one sy, april Sth of 
the present , on which no spots whatever could 
be seen on sun’s disk. rt ag eae: January, 
a phenomenon was seen, which, in dark ages, 
would have struck terror into the nations. At 
uestion, Mr Howlett was 

saw what he calls ‘a 


was a 

undred and fifty-three thousand miles in length— 
@ gigantic skeleton indeed ! fo . Sunday when 
this was observed,’ writes Mr Howlett, ‘and being 
much o—— with the more immediate duties of my 
profession, I did not draw the group with micrometric 
correctness ; but I am really not aware that any love 
for the marvellous indu me to exaggerate in any 


a the si ity of its cogag 4 

nother momical subject is the ee for 
erecting a great reflecting telescope at Melbourne, 
with a view to observe the nebule and some other 
celestial phenomena visible in the southern heavens. 
In the clear atmosphere of Australia, it is considered 
that observations can be carried on with results of 
almost incalculable importance in astronomical and 
cosmical science. The scientific men of the a | 
addressed a letter thro their governor, Sir 
Barkly, to the Duke of Newcastle, on the question 
of a telescone to be constructed in this country, and 
sent out to Victoria; and the “Duke referred the 
question to the Royal aw whom it has been 
answered. The subject has fully discussed by 
a few of the most competent Fellows of the Society, 
and it aj from their correspondence, that a 
suitable with polishing apparatus, could be 
furnished for L.4600. 

Ballooning appears to grow more and more into 
favour, though, as M. N and his party are ready 
to declare, it does not always lead to a; ble results. 
Most readers are aware of what Mr Glaisher has 
accomplished of scientific observation in his numerous 
ascents beyond the clouds, and of the inconveniences 
to which he has been ex for want of controlling 

wer. A Frenchman, M. Carmien de Luze, roposes 

is balloon-helix or screw as a means of chtalaing 
this power. In few words, his plan is a large light 
metal cylinder filled with gas enough to maintain its 
equilibrium in the atmosphere, with a connecting 
screw of four fans or wings, which enable the voyager 
to ascend or descend at the most favourable spots. 

A useful invention has recently been patented, 
which seems likely to do away with the inconveni- 
ence, and at times danger, that attend the repair of 
window-sashes, or cleaning of windows, It is described 
as ‘Gurman’s sash-pocket and fittings,’ which, when 
properly applied, enable a person, as explained in a 
contemporary journal, to take out ‘a common-sized 
window of two sashes in one minute, and to replace 
it in the same time, without removing the beads (the 
wooden slips that hold them in place), damaging the 
frames, or disfiguring the painting. A new lime may 
be fitted in a few minutes by any person, where it 
now takes a skilled carpenter a quarter of a day, 
besides disfiguring the — by driving in fresh in 
If a square of glass broken, it can be put in 
without a ladder, or getting outside on a machine. 
In like manner, the window-frames can be painted 
without ladders.’ After this, it is to be hoped we 
shall hear no more of fatal — from —- 
cleaning or painting, especially if it be true, as stated, 
that the contrivance can be fitted to all old windows. 

It has been calculated that the weekly cost of 
clothes-washing for each individual in Paris is on the 
average fivepence—twenty-five francs a year, or, for 
the entire population of the city, nearly forty million 
francs. For the whole of France, the annual sum is 
fifteen hundred million francs. In view of sums so 
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Visitors of the Observatory at Edinburgh, the astro- 
nomer-royal for Scotland, Professor Smyth, describes 
the advan of time-si by means of cannon, 
and states that the establishment of a time-gun at 
Edinburgh led to applications for a similar si 
from other towns. Ere long, a L pry under 
was established on the Ballast Hill at orth Shields ; 
then Sunderland set up a gun, then Newcastle, then 
Glasgow; and at all these places the gun is fired 
punctually at one o’clock every day by signal from 
the Edinburgh Observatory. Other places have 
applied, from which et aw that the practice grows 
into favour ; and certainly the firing of a great gun is 
a signal which makes itself known most easily to the 
greatest number of individuals at once. 


THE MAIDEN’S COMPLAINT. 


*THouGH we were parted, or though he had died, 
She said, ‘I could bear the worst, 

If he only had loved me at the last, 
As he loved me at the first. 

* But woe is me !’ said the hapless maid, 
‘That ever a lover came; 

Since he who lit in my heart the fire, 
Has failed to tend the flame. 

‘Ah! why did he pour in my life’s poor cup 
A nectar so divine, 

If he had no power to fiil it up 
With a draught as pure and fine? 

* Why did he give me one holiday, 
Then send me back to toil ? 

Why did he set a lamp in my soul, 
And leave it, lacking oil? 

‘Why did he plant the rose in my cheek, 
When he knew it could not thrive— 

That the dew of kisses, only, can keep 
The true blush-rose alive ? 

‘If he tired so soon of the song I sung 
In our love’s delicious June, 

Why did he set the thoughts of my heart 
All to one blessed tune ? 

* Oh, if he were either true or false, 
My torment might have end : 

He hath been, for a lover, too unkind ; 
Too loving for a friend. 

* And there is not a soul in all the world 
So wretched as mine must be, 

For I cannot live on his love,’ she said, 
‘Nor die of his cruelty.’ 
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